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For the Companion. 


THE PROVING OF FRANZ SEIBEL. 


In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


On the Sonnenberg. 





Solferino and Monte Carlo were strolling lei- 
surely along, nibbling the grass by the roadside, 
and occasionally shaking their long ears in lazy 
satisfaction. Solferino and Monte Carlo were 
donkeys, and models of propriety. 

They had not always been such 
peaceful, contented beasts as they 
now appeared, for Solferino had re- 
ceived his historic name on account 
of the prolonged and desperate 
struggle by which alone his temper 
had been subdued,—a battle that 
had required on the part of his first 
master a Napoleonic genius for 
strategy and celerity,—while Monte 
Carlo had gained his name from a 
disposition mild indeed, like the 
climate of the Riviera, but as fasci- 
natingly treacherous as the gaming 
tables of that famous little town 
where his master had lived when the 
entertaining animal came into his 
possession. 

But now they were model donkeys. 

Of course, on occasion, Solferino’s 
heels would fly out even yet, in 
sudden defence of his asinine rights, 
and Monte Carlo, or Monte, as he 
was often more simply called, would 
calmly lie down beneath his rider, 
and lift up his voice in mellifluous 
protest against further progress. 

At such times of open rebellion or 
extreme conservatism, the human 
tempers, against which the demon- 
stration was made, were sorely tried. 

But these incidents were few in the 

rather monotonous existence of the 

little beasts, and ordinarily the quadrupeds could 
be depended upon quite as much as the bipeds 
with whom they were associated. 

The contentment and satisfaction of which we 
have spoken, as apparent in these animals, were 
due largely to the utter forgetfulness of their ex- 
istence by their young master. 

He lay at full length upon the grassy slope of 
the hill-side, up which the road wound in many 
curves. He had even forgotten that the fagots, at 
present slung over Solferino’s back, ought to have 
been feeding the ovens at the French bakery in 
Lucerne a half-hour ago. Yet it was neither mere 
idleness nor the lovely prospect before him that 
made Franz Seibel so forgetful of duty—a rare 
fault with him, for he was usually more care- 
taking than boys are at his age. 

A young girl sat at his side, gazing with dreamy 
eyes over the distant lake, while her hands pulled 
the grasses. 

“I’m thinking of it all the time, Elise,’’ said 
Franz. ‘I can’t bear to see her holding her hands 
in pain, and never saying a word to us about it. 
And when she wraps her shawl about her, and 
gocs out of the house to get a little of the sun- 
shine, it seems as if I couldn’t wait another day to 
move into some sunnier cottage, like that of the 
Steckers down yonder.” 

“I wish it might be,’’ answered Elise, with a 
sigh. ‘But I don’t see how it can be, at least, 
until you can earn more wages in the shop, and of 
course that can’t be until your time is out. I’m 
glad of one thing: we’re not so poor as we might 
be. The wages are pretty good for a boy; and 
then the donkeys help a good deal with the fagots, 
and now and then the tourists.”’ 

“Oh yes,”’ answered her brother, ‘‘we might be 


|a@ world worse off than we are; but the little 
| mother ought to be better off, and then” — 
“Then what?” asked Elise, still gazing ab- 
| sently upon the beautiful lake. 
‘*Well—I was thinking—but never mind! I’m 
a fool to think of anything but the little mother! 
You and I can get along well enough.”’ 

“Of course we can! I don’t want any- 
thing more than I have. I only hope we 
can keep the violin. O Franz, do you 
think we ought to sell the violin ?”’ 

There was an ardent appeal in her 
voice that was familiar enough to Franz, 
for whenever this great sacrifice was 
spoken of, it seemed to arouse Elise to the 
strongest assertion of almost the only 
great desire she had. Franz smiled now 
as he spoke, and did not answer, and a 
long silence followed. At last Franz 
looked up suddenly and asked, a little 

abruptly, ‘‘What was it, Elise, that Herr Cam- 

parer said to you, when he heard you sing ?”’ 
‘‘Now, Franz, I shall not tell you again!’ Elise 

answered, with a merry laugh. ‘That must be 





good God, she had her manly Franz, fifteen years 
old, and Elise, thirteen years, who was able to 
help when the school did not occupy her time; 
but Frau Seibel’s life, after all, was so very 
different from what it had been once, that it 
brought many hardships. 

She had been the cherished daughter of an aris- 
tocratic family, and in her youth had been sur- 
rounded with luxuries; but then had come sor- 
rows. Her mother had died; her father, led into 
foolish speculations in American mines, had lost 
nearly all his large wealth, and after a year of 
grief and disappointment, he, too, died. 

A little property was left, but it was very little; 
and poor Marie was so sorrowful and wretched, 
that when the young music-master, Georg Seibel, 
urged her to become his wife, it needed not many 
words to win her consent. 

Then one would have thought that all might 
have gone well with the young pair; but it was 
not to be so. After two or three years there was 
an old man, also a musician, who came to lodge 
in the same house with them. He was attacked 
by a malignant fever. Georg watched by him to 
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strong saddle for Monte Carlo, and in the summer 
evenings could often earn a little on the Schweiz- 
erhof Quai by giving the children rides. Solferino 
and Monte were well known by the throngs of 
people in the hotels, and were occasionally sought 
for to take a tourist into the woods, or up the 
heights near the town. If Franz could not be 
spared from the shop for this, Elise would go 
with the donkeys. It will easily be seen, there- 
fore, that affairs might have been worse than they 
were in Frau Seibel’s cottage; but Franz longed 
| to see them much better, ‘‘for the sake of the little 
mother and Elise.” 

‘Well, I am listening. I have been for ten 
minutes, and I can’t hear anything but the blue- 
bird over there in the bushes. 

| sleep ?”’ 
| No,” said Franz. “I was going to talk to you 
| very seriously abopt your singing and—and about 
| the old violin. Now if we should sell that, per- 
| haps we could move to a new cottage, and you 
could go to the Conservatory, too.”’ 
| QO Franz, how splendid that would be! 
| should so like to take lessons there, but’’— 
“Yes, I know what you are going 
to say. You'd rather have the old 


Are you going to 


Oh, I 





violin to play on than learn to sing. 
You love it. -But I tell you, Elise, I 
think mother would have let me sell 
it long ago if it hadn’t been that 
father begged her to keep it for us, 
if she possibly could. I suppose he 
thought that I would be likely to use 
it more than you would. 

“But you seem to have all the 
talent in that line. I can’t even play 
a jews’-harp! You know how it is, 
Elise. Whenever we speak of part- 
ing with the old violin, you look up 
so piteously, or you go and get it 
and play so, that it always ends by 
our saying: ‘Next week, or next 
month, or next winter, but not now.’ 
You little mischief, you upset all 
my planning!” 

‘Well,’’ answered Elise, “I can’t 
play on any other violin so well as 
on that. If you want to make me 
real cross, talk about selling it. But, 
of course, if mother needs” — 

‘We can go on a little longer,”’ 
answered Franz, “but be making up 
your mind to it, young lady.”’ 

Elise arose with a sigh; but as she 
ran down the green slope, disdaining 








FRANZ AND ELISE. 


the twentieth time you’ve asked me, and I believe 
you’ve got Herr Camparer’s words by heart by 
this time. Now say them. I'll pinch you, if you 
don’t!”’ 

“The most honorable Herr Director Camparer 
was gracious enough to say that my little sister 
Elise must be careful of her voice, not sing too 
much in the open air, and be taught how to sing 
in the best manner. Eh, Miss Elise, was that 
what he said? And did you not blush, and drop 
a courtesy, and feel just as proud’’— 

“T'll pinch you, anyway, there!’’ was the an- 
swer, and Elise made a sudden attack on her 
brother that soon destroyed his assumed dignity, 
and prevented the continuation of his formal 
speech. 

Suddenly Franz seized his sister by both her 
shoulders, and made her sit still. 

‘‘Now listen to me,”’’ he said; but then he re- 
mained silent a long time. 

Herr Camparer, the Director of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, had chanced to pass when Elise, 
the week previous, had been washing the house 
linen in the clear waters of the Reuss, and sing- 
ing at her work. He had stopped to listen to her 
rare voice, and then had spoken to her very nearly 
as Franz had quoted in pompous tones. 

The words of the great man, laughingly reported 
at home by Elise, had given fresh emphasis to the 
thoughts that Franz had long cherished for Elise. 
As he lay now at full length on the grass, he 
dreamed again of Elise’s future. But this was 
only an ambition. Real needs must first be met. 

Yet there was far greater want in many homes 
in Lucerne than that which assailed the home of 
the Seibels at the foot of the Sonnenberg. 

Frau Seibel was poor indeed, but, thanks to the 








the end. Just before death came, the old man 
called his young friend to his bedside, and feebly 
pressed into his hands his violin. 

“Keep it! keep it! It is rare,’’ he said. 

It was indeed a fine old instrument, a genuine 
Guarnerius, though not the best of that celebrated 
manufacture. Two days later Georg himself was 
attacked by the fever, and in a week was dead. 

Poor Marie was in despair! What could she 
do? Elise was a mere baby! The first few years, 
though full of grief, were comparatively easy ; 
but they soon exhausted the little remnant of her 
fortune, and then came poverty. 

But now Franz was growing rapidly, and the 
circumstances made him mature beyond his years. 
In the last few months, indeed, nearly the whole 
burden of the family had come upon him. 

The mother’s dainty fingers, expert in the more 
delicate kinds of sewing, were disabled with rheu- 
matism. She was not ill otherwise; she was al- 
ways cheerful, if only for the children’s sake; but 
Franz saw the sadness of her heart, and knew the 
pain that she suffered. He could think of no more 
that he could do than work on patiently in Master 
Bauer’s shop, learning his trade, and on Saturday 


afternoons gather wood with the donkeys for the | 


bakery, that the ovens might be kept going over 
the Sunday. 

Sometimes, too, on the other days of the week, 
after the work in the shop was over, he gathered 
fagots for the cottage, or for families in the town, 
and so earned a small sum in addition to the 
wages paid by Master Bauer. 

Monsieur Blotine, of the bakery, owned the 
donkeys, but Franz had the sole care of them, 
and used them as if they were his own. 

By careful saving, he had secured an old but 


the angles in the road by which it 
climbed the steep ascent, she trilled 
out a gay song, and ere she disap- 
| peared in the woods below, stood for a moment 
|to finish the song, then waved her hand to her 
brother, and turned homeward. 

Franz had stood a long while that morning be- 
fore a yellow bill, posted on a fence in Lucerne, 
reading the announcement of a great concert to 
be given by Frau Keller and others. It had 
stirred all his ambitions again. Why could not 
Elise become a great singer, too? Why might 
she not also become skilled in playing the violin, 
like this man with the long Italian name on the 
bill? 

But he had turned away with a sigh, remem- 
| bering what his mother was accustomed to say, 
| when Elise played so wonderfully: ‘Ah, it is the 
| spirit of the father in Elise!’’ and the father had 
| only been a poor music-teacher. Now, as he lis- 
| tened to Elise’s song, he brought his fist down 
| upon the sod and said: ‘She shall go to the Con- 
| servatory! She shall learn! I say it!’ 
| ‘Hallo, old fellow! what are you pounding the 
| Srass that way for ?”’ shouted a voice behind him. 
| ‘Lend me Monte Carlo, will you, as you seem to 
| have no special use for him?’’ and the speaker 
shied a stone over toward the unoffending Monte. 

It was Emil Stecker, with the polished milk-can 
on his shoulder, just filled from the cows on the 
upper slope of the Sonnenberg. 
| No,’ answered Franz, rising, ““Monte must go 
|down with me. We ought to have been at the 
| bakery long ago. Here, Monte! Solferino!”’ 

The donkeys stopped eating for an instant, 
| without lifting the head or showing by any other 
sign whatever that their master’s voice had reached 

their long ears. Then they placidly resumed their 
pleasant occupation. 
| Never mind the bakery! 





Let old Blotine find 
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out for once how much his fine loaves depend on 
you. Then he’ll give you another donkey.” 

“Tt wouldn’t work that way,’’ answered Franz, 
starting off in the direction of Solferino. ‘‘Monsieur 
Blotine’s business is my business’’— 

“Oh, you’re partners, are you ?’’ sneered Emil. 

“IT wish we were,’”’ answered Franz, with good- 
nature. ‘‘Then I should have no further worry.” 

“So, so, it’s business that troubles you, is it? 
Somebody wants to be a millionnaire, does he? 
We must have horses instead of donkeys, and 
ride in a coach instead of walking, like our neigh- 
bors, who haven’t quite such fine fathers and 
mothers as some people.” 

The hot blood rushed to Franz’s temples and 
his fists doubled themselves up ominously. It 
was not the first time that Emil had taunted him 
on account of his better birth and present straits. 
Some natures can never bear to see others hap- 
pier than themselves, and they seek an equality 
by casting the shadows of their own baseness over 
the superiority that they envy. 

Emil had never liked Franz’s mother. There 
was a refinement about her, and a delicate re- 
serve, that he could not understand. He had no 
special ill-feeling against Franz and Elise, but 
more than once he had trespassed upon Franz’s 
most sensitive feelings, and he took the more de- 
light in doing this, as he saw that Franz always 
shrank from the touch. A quiet answer, or a 
contemptuous silence, however, had been the only 
response hitherto. Emil was hardly prepared for 
what now followed. 

Quick as a flash was Franz’s action. He sprang 
to his feet. His short, wiry frame quivered with 
passion. Emil stepped back, but Franz followed 
him closely. It was with hard and choked voice 
that he said: ‘‘Emil Stecker, it isn’t the first time 
you've sneered about my parents. Do it again, 
and I’ll lay you out for it.” 

Emil was by far the larger and stronger of the 
two boys, but a glitter in the eye of his antagonist 
deterred him. 

Then Franz stepped back with a smile. 

‘Emil,’ he said, “I almost lost myself that 
time, and I repeat my warning, that if anything 
will make me disgrace myself by a fight, it will 
be any insult to my mother. Don’t do it again. 
But I want you to understand that I shall put up 
with almost any insult to myself, before I shall be 
a brute. Come, now, tell me you'll let my mother 
alone, and let’s be friends.”’ 

The old scornful smile had been creeping over 
Emil’s face while Franz thus sought peace. He 
believed that the younger boy was afraid of him 
after all, and considered discretion the better part 
of valor. He made no motion, when Franz held 
out his hand toward him. 

‘*You’re just the milksop I always thought you 
were, Franz Seibel,’’ he said; “just the kind of 
boy I should expect to come of such a shilly-shally 
moth’’— 

Like a young tiger Franz sprang at him and 
with one well-directed blow sent him rolling over 
the bank by the roadside, very steep at that place. 

The bulky body of the bully went whirling 
down many yards, before his convulsive grasp 
upon weeds and stones could stop his career. The 
blow had fallen well between the eyes and Emil 
lay stunned and helpless for a moment, long 
enough for Franz to leap down to his side and 
bend over him. 

His face had been cut by a stone in his fall, and 
the blood trickled down from the ugly wound. 

To say that Franz was frightened would be to 
characterize too mildly his feelings. He thought 
for a moment that he might have killed his com- 
panion. But the dull eyes soon turned their gaze 
of inextinguishable enmity upon him, and the 
prostrate Emil gave the best evidence that his 
wound was but slight and his vitality unimpaired. 

With a quick turn of his body he shook off the 
helping hand that Franz had offered him, and at 
the same time grappled with him in angry em- 
brace. Franz was not prepared for this, and in 
self-defence hugged his adversary close to himself 
so that no blows could be given by either. In this 
embrace they rolled over and down the steep slope 
to the road beneath. 

It was just here that Solferino was feeding. He 
had turned the sharp angle by which the road 
climbed the steep hillside, and as he fed was mak- 
ing his way slowly toward the town and his stable. 
But now what was this for a sober donkey, peace- 
fully enjoying himself? Solferino was bombarded 
by these pugnacious boys!’ Right under his feet 
fell the struggling combatants, and never was 
donkey more surprised and discomfited. 

As they struck the road both boys loosened 
their grasp of each other and tried to regain their 
feet, an easier thing for Franz to do than for the 
heavier and clumsier Emil. Quick as an eel 
Franz glided from beneath Solferino and gained 
his feet. But Emil only changed opponents. 

Solferino, alarmed and angry, kicked as only a 
donkey can. Fast and furious fell the blows on 
poor Emil. No sooner did he struggle beyond 
the reach of the little hoofs, than they were at him 
again, beating away as unmercifully as ever. 

Emil roared with pain, and the results might 
have been very serious, if Franz had not sprung 
to the rescue, and held the little beast long enough 
for his victim to escape. As for Emil, he was too 
bruised to carry on the contest. He could only 
mutter and threaten. 

“This isn’t the end of it,” he said, as he gath- 
ered himself up. ‘This isn’t the end of it, Franz 
Seibel, and if it’s to-morrow, or ten years from 





now, when the chance comes you'll wish you'd 
never seen this day.” 

As he spoke he slowly withdrew, and Franz 
said: ‘‘Remember, Emil, I struck you because 
you insulted my mother. I’d do it again. But 
for all else I'd be as much a friend to you as 
ever.” 

Emil did not wait to hear him, but sullenly 
passed on up the hill. That night, as Franz 
stabled the donkeys and made all secure for the 
night, he could not help stroking the velvet muz- 
zle of Solferino and calling him his good friend. 
If he could have foreseen how the faithful little 
beast would yet befriend him, and prove a very 
effective agent in shaping the future for himself 
and one whom he was soon to meet, he would 
have doubled his caresses and shaken down an 
extra portion of hay into the crib. 

Grorce E. MERRILL. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
REST NOT. 


Strive, and not rest! 
Rest here below is none. 
Beneath a sky o’erarching 
The hosts of men are marching, 
Angels look on. 
— Spectator. 
: i cctettancguie 
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ENRIQUE AND THE ROAD AGENTS. 


‘Well, for one reason,’’ said Mr. French, 
“because lightning doesn’t often strike twice in 
the same place.” 

“That might do for an argument about most 
other matters,’’ returned his wife, ‘“‘but not about 
robbing stages.” 

“Oh, stuff!’ said the husband, with the air of 
putting an end to the discussion. ‘Women are 
always scared to death. I'll risk Enrique for a 
trip from Redwood City to Pe8cadero, and I know 
you’re willing to. Come, get the young gentle- 
man ready ; we must take that half-past seven.” 

Mr. French was one of those go-ahead, sanguine 
men who are pretty sure to have their own way, 
and who generally come out right by so doing. 
The matter that had been discussed at this time 
was that of a projected trip for their adopted son, 
Enrique, to the little town of Pescadero. 

Enrique was the child of some Spanish, or, 
more properly, Spanish-American, people who had 
been friends of Mr. French, and who, when they 
died, had left their little boy to his care. Both his 
wife and he had taken a strong fancy to the pretty 
orphan, and had finally adopted him. 

The summer—the dry season—of California 
was just beginning, Enrique was a little fagged 
with his studies, and it had been deemed advisable 
to send him to the coast to recruit. Pescadero had 
been selected as at once healthful, and possessing 
the proper attractions for the little fellow, and the 
time had come for him to be made ready. But 
just as everything else had been arranged, his 
board engaged at the house of a fatherly ranchero, 
even his little trunk brought down from the attic,— 
when, in short, all things were ready to be got 
ready,—what should occur but a startling stage- 
coach robbery ? 

Yes, the Redwood City mail-stage, six pas- 
sengers aboard, and Wells-Fargo’s express-box, 
was stopped and plundered. Even some com- 
paratively valueless rings had been taken from 
the passengers, and then the harnesses had been 
cut and the horses driven away, so that it was 
some time before any one could be summoned to 
the rescue, This it was that had brought about 
the discussion just given between Mr. French and 
his wife. But the father had thought it unlikely 
that the same stage would be soon attacked 
again,—and so had gone on with his plans for 
little Enrique’s departure. 

On the following morning, then, having care- 
fully seen that his gun was strapped to his other 
luggage, and that his jointed fishing-rod had not 
been forgotten, Enrique kissed his mother, and 
entered the hack to be driven to the station. The 
Frenches lived in San Francisco, and Redwood 
City, where Enrique was to take the stage, was 
about thirty-five miles distant. 

The ride to the train, and afterward that in the 
cars, presented nothing eventful. When Enrique 
got out upon the platform at Redwood, there was 
a tall, spare man with a face heavily bearded and 
much sunburned, ready to show the passengers to 
the stage. This personage proved to be the driver 
himself, and Enrique looked with deep respect at 
his tall, strong figure as he moved about directing 
how things should go, and nodding his head 
authoritatively. This head, by the by, was sur- 
mounted by an awe-inspiring hat with a mighty 
brim, slightly inclined toward one ear. 

At last everything seemed to be arranged; 
Enrique and three of the other passengers,—all 
women,—had been disposed of inside, a stout old 
gentleman and a tall young man had been given 
seats upon the box, and the driver mounted to his 
place. He received the reins graciously from an 
assistant, pulled his gloves a little better in place, 
and gave the signal to the horses. Away they 
went at a great pace. 

First they cradled and bounced along the streets 
of the little town, then proceeded more slowly 
across the black, flat open country covered with 
tarweed that extends to the beginning of the foot 
hills; and at last, more moderately still, up the 
hills themselves. 

Now it was very uncomfortable, for a while. 


|The sun poured down, the dust rose up, and no 


refreshing breeze found its way into the deep-cut 
road. The poor horses clambered and sweated 
and panted. The stout man outside put up his 
umbrella and grumbled. The passengers with 
| Enrique complained and ‘‘Oh-deared.” 

| At last they reached the little hamlet of Sears- 
| ville, and here the driver stopped the horses. 
|They were glad enough, poor brutes, for the 
moment’s rest, and gladder still when water was 
| brought and they were allowed to plunge their 
heads up to the very eyes in its coolness. 

Then forward again, and presently the way 
| became more agreeable. The road wound about 
more exposed places, little puffs of air reached 
them, and now they rolled down into little dells 
where the cool trees almost met overhead. 
| “‘T hearn this mornin’ how the driver was goin’ 
| to carry three or four guns with him, after this,’’ 
| said one of the women, who sat by Enrique. “I 

didn’t see nothin’ of ’em,”’ she continued, ‘when 

I got in, but I s’pose he must have hid ’em round 

somewheres. Can’t be he would tempt Providence 
not to take ’em.” 

| ‘Lor!’ said another woman, “I hope to mercy 
he A’aint took ’em. What could he do ‘lone 
' aginst eight or ten road agents? I’m sure, for my 
part, I should go for all han’s bein’ jest as sub- 
missive as they could, s’pos’n’ the agints did 
come.”’ 

‘And I think with you,” said the third pas- 
senger, a lady-like, rather pretty young woman, 
somewhat better dressed than the others. “We 
could do nothing to resist a gang of men fully 
armed and determined. I am sure, for my part, 
I only came to-day because I thought it would be 
an unusually safe time. Lightning rarely strikes 
twice in the same place.”’ 

“That’s what father said,” here spoke up 
Enrique. He judged it a fitting time to saya 
word, and was heartily tired of keeping still. 
‘“‘He thought the robbers would keep away from 
this stage for a while,’’ he went on, ‘‘and hide, 
maybe, for a spell, like mice.” 

The bright, animated countenance of the boy, 
and especially his great, dark, Spanish eyes had 
been observed by his fellow-passengers for some 
time, but his rather shy manner had prevented 
their making any advances toward acquaintance. 
They were glad to hear his voice, and at once 
replied to him. They had succeeded in finding 
out most of his brief history, and had learned 
that he was nearly ten years old, when they were 
interrupted by the coach stopping. 

The passengers all glanced out, in some alarm, 
but were reassured by discovering that it was 
merely a pause for a way-passenger. He seemed 
| to have come out of a kind of gorge, and appeared 
| to have come across from another road. He was 
la short, stoutly-built man, dressed in a gray bus- 
iness suit, was smoothly shaven and wore green 
spectacles. He appeared to be about forty-five or 
perhaps fifty years old. 

“IT think I will ride inside, if there is room,”’ 
he said, in a pleasant, rather low-pitched voice. 
As he spoke he came up to the coach door. 

“Plenty of room,’’ said the driver. He de- 
scended as he spoke, and let in the stranger. The 
others made room for him promptly, and he was 
soon seated beside the pleasant young lady. He 
had no baggage, but carried simply a stout cane. 

There was something attractive about the man’s 
face, and all were pleased with him. Perhaps 
they thought he would be a valuable aid in case 
there should be trouble from the dreaded ‘‘agents.’’ 

Now the road begun to ascend once more, and 
soon the coach had reached the loftiest altitude 
of the trip. The whole Santa Clara Valley lay 
spread out like a map at their feet, and far in the 
distance loomed the blue peaks of the northern 
spur of the Coast Range. The air here was thin 
and hard to breathe, and one seemed almost 
neighbor to the blue summer sky with its tracery 
of white, low-lying clouds. 

The driver now urged his horses a little, and 
they bowled along at a good pace over the mile or 
so of smooth road that extended along the summit. 
Soon they entered upon a narrow, winding way, 
penetrating a growth of low-branched trees, and 
with its course cut out of the side of the mountain 
like a shelf. So onward till at last they reached 
the open again. It was high noon now, and time 
they reached Weeks’s Ranch. 

A tremendous crack of the driver’s whip, a 
swinging, cradling gallop, and they tore around a 
low hill, and in a moment were descending a little 
declivity to a large farm-house. 

A dextrous, back-handed twist of the whip, 
dropping it in its socket, a quick gathering of the 
reins in the driver’s hands, now a firm foot on the 
brake. Presto! it was done. One sudden jerk, 
and then a jolt. s 

‘How are ye, Mr. Weeks ?”’ says the driver. It 
was an old trick with him, and why should he not 
be cool? But Enrique thought that it was a won- 
derful performance, and his admiration for the 
driver increased. 

The passengers hastened to rid themselves of 
what dust they could, and sat down to dinner. 
This was presently over and they saw the four new 
horses put to, in place of the six that had brought 
|them hither, and then they took their places 
| again. 
| ‘*Why do they put only four horses in place of 

the six ?”” Enrique ventured to ask the new pas- 
senger, as they started. 
‘*Because,”’ said the man, with a pleasant smile, 
| “the way is now mostly down hill.” 
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| «Thank you,” said Enrique, much gratified. 
The man smiled again. 
‘‘He’s a first-class chap,’’ thought the lad to 
himself. ‘I reckon he likes boys.” 
| The fresh horses now seemed disposed to show 
their mettle, and the driver was willing that they 
should. So they dashed on bravely for a while, 
and during the interval no one seemed disposed to 
|talk. A few miles further, and they came down 
to a slower pace, and now the way was growing 
wilder and more rocky. 

“It was along here somewhere, I was told, that 
the stage was robbed,’”’ said the gentleman with 
the spectacles. His hearers started. 

“Great Joshua! I hope the’ aint none round this 
time,”’ said the old lady, who had been formerly 
for war. ‘I told Mr. Dillyhock ’fore I left this 
mornin’,”’ she went on, ‘that jest as likely as not 
some of the critters might pounce on us. He 
only jest laffed at me.” 

“And I told my husband,” said the other older 
woman, ‘‘says I, Mr. Pennidge, if I come back 
dead to-night, you mus'n’t be surprised, and he 
said he wouldn’t. I do believe he didn’t feel jest 
right about havin’ me come, though, truly.”’ 

The young lady and the gentleman smiled in 
spite of themselves, and even Enrique was amused. 
The two women chattered on. Soon they passed 
through the romantic little village of San Gregorio. 
Here the two old ladies made some talk about 
“gittin’ out and stoppin’ over,’’ but made no move 
to carry the idea into execution. Now they were 
whirling through a desolate region, and presently 
the horses were holding back, aided by the brake, 
down a long and perilously steep hill. 

Looking out Enrique saw, on one hand, a high, 
bald cliff, and on the other a frightful ravine, and 
still further on a long succession of gulches, pre- 
cipitous cliffs, and bare, rocky hill-sides. Always 
on the left rose the frowning, craggy mountain. 
He drew in his head with a little sigh. 

‘*What is it ?”’ asked the young lady, pleasantly. 

‘“Nothing,”’ said Enrique, trying to smile back. 
He was ashamed of the depression this wild 
scenery gave him, and like the little man he was, 
would not say anything to disturb the others. 

Now the stage lurched, and came to an abrupt 
halt. 

“Yes,”’ they heard the driver say, ‘‘I saw ‘em.” 

“Then drive slowly,’’ said a voice, which they 
recognized as that of the tall young man. 

“Get your pop ready,” he added, next moment, 
“T do believe there’s going to be business.” 

The young lady turned deadly pale. The other 
women uttered dismal groans. Even the man in 
the glasses looked disturbed. As for little Enrique 
| he did not quite understand it all, but felt strangely 
excited. 

‘‘Hello!”’ said the driver. ‘‘Why, them fellers 
are comin’ dewn, and mean to show themselves. 
| Bold, aint they ?”’ 

“One, two, three, four,” answered the young 
man, rather irrelevantly. ‘‘Four of them.” 

“Yes, they’ve got down into the road, and are 
waiting. Drive on.” 

Here Mrs. Dillyhock thrust her head out of the 
window. She drew it in abruptly. 

“Great Joshua! There’s four men armed to 
the teeth, a-standin’ down there in the road. 
What will become of us? Oh dear, why did I 
ever leave my home, and poor Mr. Dillyhock ? 
Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“Be quiet, madam!” This in a stern voice 
from the young man on the box. ‘There may be 
no danger at all, and if there is we must have 
absolute quiet. You must be ready to act as we 
direct.”” 

‘Who is that feller?’ faintly inquired Mrs. 
Dillyhock. 

‘I think he is Wells-Fargo’s express messenger,” 
said the gentleman with spectacles. ‘I noticed 
that he looked carefully after a box he took up 
with him.”’ 

The poor woman groaned, but made no other 
rejoinder. 

Now the stage jolted on again slowly, and pres- 
ently came to a halt once more. They were now 
just beneath a huge, towering cliff, while on the 
other side was a fearful ravine. A little to one 
side of the cliff the mountain receded less abruptly, 
and here grew a few stunted trees and bushes. A 
kind of sheep-path here appeared, and it seemed 
to have been by this that the new-comers had 
descended. 

Enrique thrust out his head once more. Far 
away to the south and east he could see where the 
road repeated itself, in a white, indistinct line. 
Just below this it appeared more plainly again. 
He had heard his father say that near Pescadero 
there was a place where the road wound about in 
such a manner that three distinct sections of it 
could be seen at once, one above the other. He 
knew that this must be the place. They were then 
upon the upper of these shelves or terraces. He 
was enabled to see the two sections, because the 
road there curved. 

All this took but a glance, and he noted it 
scarcely realizing that he did so. Then he leaned 
out still further, and looked eagerly for the four 
men. 

There they came, guns in their hands, and 
dressed in rough, coarse clothes. But what inter- 
ested him most was the fact that théy were not 
masked, as road agents were said to be, and that 
they carried their weapons in a peaceful manner. 

“Only a party of hunters,’ he thought, with a 
glad jump of the heart. Then his eye happened 
to rest on the uppermost distant curve of the road. 
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Something 
creatures, like horses, were seen to be in motion. 

“A party of men with guns,” he said to himself, 
‘and they are riding dreadfully fast. What can 
they be after ?”” 

He sank back in his seat too much excited to 
speak, or scarcely to think. Just then,—‘‘Well, 
Buckskin Tom, how’s the old body? I used to 
know you, but guess you’ve forgotten me. My 
name’s Chandler, from Deer Licks.”’ 

“TDon’t know you, Mr. Chandler,’’ they heard 
the driver say. 

“No; thought you didn’t. Well, me and the 
kit of us here have been huntin’, and we’re pretty 
tired. Reckon you can give usa lift to Pescaderny.”” 

They heard a low murmur from the box at this, 
and it was apparent that the driver and the express 
messenger were talking. Once or twice they also 
thought they heard the tones of the stout pas- 
senger. 





at last. “It’s only a mile to Kennett’s ranch. 
Keep the road we’re going a mile, and take the 
first turn tothe left. Only half a mile from there, 
and Kennett will keep you till you are rested.” 

Once more Enrique ventured to peep from the 
window. He witnessed a sight that gave him a 
thrill of astonishment and terror. One of the 
four men was standing near the window, and 
Enrique saw that one of his long whiskers was 
hanging loose from his face. It was evident that 
the man wore a false beard. 

A glance at the other three strangers showed 
that they also wore an unusual amount of hair 
about their faces. It was evident that they, too, 
were disguised. 

Scarcely had Enrique made this startling dis- 
covery, when their fellow-passenger with the spec- 
tacles drew off his gloves, and made as though to 
leave the coach. The boy, glancing at him in 
surprise, saw that he was fumbling with some 
object in an inner pocket, and the next moment he 
produced a small revolver. His mouth had a 
fierce, set look now, and his eyes seemed to shine 
through his spectacles in a way that terrified the 
lad. While Enrique yet stared at him he delib- 
erately cocked the revolver, deftly opened the 
coach door, and swung himself out upon the step. 

The next moment he pointed his revolver up at 
the messenger. Before a word could be said, a 
motion made, a pistol shot rang out from the box, 
and the man with the detached beard dropped 
instantly from sight. 

“Tie on your whiskers better, next time, Tiger 
Rod!”’ thundered the voice of the express mes- 
senger. “I’m on to your game. Give ’em the 
lash, driver !”’ 

As he spoke the crack of the heavy stage whip 
sounded, and the coach made a great bound 
forward. 

Meantime, how had it fared with the man with 
the spectacles ? 

We have seen that he had raised his pistol, and 
seemed in the very act of firing it. It was at this 
precise moment that the messenger himself had 
fired, and in doing so had changed his position. 
On firing he had leaned far 
over toward the driver, so 
as to avoid a return shot, 
and by so doing had taken 
himself out of the would-be 
assassin’s range. And now 
the stage was flying forward 
at a terrible pace, and the 
man had much ado to keep 
his footing. He managed it 
after a few seconds, and then 
flattened himself as much 
as possible against the coach. 
This was to avoid the return 
shots of his friends, which 
now came singing past them. 

Taken completely by sur- 
prise by the act of the mes- 
senger, and not prepared for 
the headlong plunge of the 
horses, they had been unable 
to make an effort to prevent 
the escape. 

The young girl sat dumb 
with fright, the other women 
were crouching in the bottom of the coach, also 
tongue-tied with terror, and poor little Enrique 
half stood in his place, his great eyes fixed wildly 
on the man with the pistol. 

And now the ruffian seemed to think a second 
opportunity had come. Doubtless, the messenger 
was in his old place, and could be reached by a 
bold outward swing. It was evident the effort 
must be made soon, too, as the man might look 
down and discover his enemy. 

Swiftly the wretch swung out from the step. 
His revolver was once more raised. Then came 
the climax of Enrique’s life. He saw the pistol 
raised, he saw the man’s cordy fingers clinched 
upon the door frame. 

The one supreme suggestion of the moment 
came. At the boy’s feet, where he had kicked it 
about all day, was asmall iron wrench. Stooping 
like lightning the little hero caught it up, swung 
it aloft, dashed it down with all his force on the 
clinging fingers ! 

There was a yell like that from the throat of 
a dying wolf as the man loosed his hold and fell, 
bruised and maimed, into the road, and Enrique 
saw him no more. The coach rolled on; the 
messenger was saved ! 

The coach did not stop until Kennett’s ranch 


| nah, perched high in mid-air. 


was flashing in the afternoon sun and | was reached. Then the driver dismounted, and 


the women told him the story of Enrique’s 
opportune act. You may be sure that both the 
| driver and the messenger whose life the boy had 
saved, made much of him during the rest of the 
trip. He was a hero at Pescadero for a whole 
week. F. H. CosTeLLow. 
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GOING TO SEE BABY. 


| The train sped on in the gathering darkness. 
| Behind me lay the pine forests, mantled with 
| moss, the swamp lands of southeastern Georgia ; 
before me glimmered the electric lights of Savan- 
It was too late to 





| look about the city when I arrived, and the clouds 
| were gathering for rain. So, without further de- 
“Can’t accommodate you,” spoke up the driver, lay, I hurried into a carriage, and rattled through 
| the streets to the West Florida Station, where I 





| 
| 
| 








jable than such places usually are. 


| near by. 


must wait two hours before my train would start. 

I entered the Ladies’ Room, a small but tidy- 
looking room, and far more cheery and comfort- 
A glowing 
anthracite coal fire diffused a pleasant warmth 
throughout the room. 

Before the fire sat a woman and a child, belong- 
ing, as I had no difficulty in determining from the 
many descriptions I had read, to the Cracker class, 
so common in Georgia and the Carolinas. 

The woman was poorly clad in a faded calico 
dress, with the addition of a white sleeveless jacket 
of knitted wool. <A gray shawl and an old straw 
hat, trimmed with white muslin, lay on a bench 
The boy wore a cotton shirt and home- 
made trowsers. A willow basket was their only 
luggage. I complained of the cold. 

“Take my cheer, lady,’’ said the woman, look- 
ing up shyly. ‘I’m warmed from my soles clean 
through.”’ 

Something in the woman’s voice struck me. It 
had the flat, monotonous treble of an illiterate 
race, but there was in it a touch of hopelessness 
which caused me to look at her. 

“T amout froze comin’ inter town this even, but 
*Lijah an’ me’s thawed out naw. Move back, 
’Lijah, an’ let ther lady warm up.” 

As I took the proffered seat, I looked again at 
the Cracker woman. She was tall, flat-figured, 
lean, angular, but scrupulously clean. Her face 
was white and colorless, save for a red flush over 
the left eye. Her red hair was combed smoothly 
down, and drawn into a knot the size of a walnut 
at the nape of her neck; her nose was sharp, the 
mouth wide, the lips thin. Her eyes, small and 
closely set together, were of a pale gray, almost 
sandy color; she had the lank jaw so common to 
her race. Her ideas came slowly. 


I thanked her as I took the seat, and asked if 
the boy would have an apple, handing him one as 
I did so. 

“Yer better save it fer sissie,’’ urged the mother ; 
but the boy had already taken a bite out of the 
| fruit, and held on to it with youthful greediness. 





‘Here is another for your little sister,’ I said, 
depositing a second apple in his hand. 

‘“‘Won’t you let me share a sandwich with you, 
madam ?”’ I asked. ‘I have more than I can 
dispose of in my lunch-basket.”’ 

She tock the buttered bread I placed in her 
hand. ‘It’s whiter nor what I have "bout me,” 
she said, slowly, as she placed it in her basket. 

“Fer sissie,’’ nodded the boy. 

“Let me give you another,’’ I hastened to say. 

“Don’t demolish yerse’f fur me. I aint a-hun- 
gry. I’m visitin’ my chil’ern.”’ 

“‘Are they married ?”’ 

“Lor, no! The elder’st but twelve. 
itin’ ther baby.”’ 

«“What baby ?”’ 

‘Mine. It’s come nigh two years since I seed it.”’ 

Probably I looked my astonishment at this 
statement, and at the air of infantile gladness 
with which the poor creature kept on repeating, 
“I’m a-visitin’ my chil’ern. I’m a-goin’ ter see 
ther baby.” 


I'ma vis- 


She understood my unspoken question. She set- | 


tled her small, anxious gray eyes upon me, and 
said, slowly, almost solemnly, “I’ve seed a sight 
er trouble—all but death! I war struck by a cy- 
clone four year back, an’ I aint ever ’ad naw 
health sence then. 
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|I, ‘an’ foller me. 








‘We were all blowed out er the house four year 
back come Feb’ary. At night, out er our beds, 
house an’ all, an’ ther baby in my arms! 

“Tt war a new house. Mr. Cannon, that’s my 
husberand, ’ad jes’ moved in two weeks afore the 
storm come. Us war jes’ a-settin’ up the clock- 
shelf an’ the mantel-shelfs, when the win’ come 
along, an’ blowed the house down. I never 
knowed nuffin’, bein’ asleep, till I war blowed 
clean out inter the piney woods, with ther baby in 
my arms! 

«When I come to, one arm felt dead, an’ the | 
win’ war roarin’ like the Jedgmen’ Day; but I} 
picked myse’f up, an’ crawled back ter look fer | 
the chil’ern, still holdin’ on ter baby with one 
arm! I come acrost Lydy Ann first. She war 
lyin’ acrost the path. Ther’ war a gash acrost | 
her knee, an’ she war hurted in the side, but she 
got up an’ dragged “long a’ter me. The nex’ one | 
I foun’ war Susie. She war kivered up ter her | 
head in fallin’ timbers. | 

*¢*Air you hurted ?’ I cried out. 

‘Mammy, I’m a’most dead!’ sobbed the pore 
little gal. My chile! I tried ter git her out’n, but | 
jes’ then somethin’ struck me on the head. It | 
blinded me, but I staggered on, with the baby in 
my arm. Somethin’ struck me on that arm, an’ 
broke it. The baby 
shrieked, an’ fell 
out’n my pore broken 
bones on ter the 
ground. She cried 
out. What had hitted 
me had hitted her, 
too! 

“T heard a voice a- 
calling,‘Auntie, whor 
is yer?’ It war old 
Mr. Cannon’s neffy 
who’d a-spent the 
day with us, the day 
before that er awful 
night. He had got 
fasted inter the celler, 
but he warn’t hurted. 
He clomb out. 

«Pick up ther 
baby, John,’ said 





I’m a-lookin’ fer 
yer uncle.’ 

“To larst, I foun’ 
he, lyin’ under the 
rafters, which had fell on him when ther house 
blew down. 

««<Air yer hurted ?’ I axed. 

«¢Yes, I’m hurt. Air you hurt?’ 

‘“‘His face was bleedin’, an’ his lip war cut open. | 

««*Yes, I’m hurted,’ I said; ‘but ef yer limbs | 
aint crushed, git up, and take them timbers off’n 
Susie, ’fore they squash the life out’n her little | 
boddy.’ | 

‘He got up, bleedin’. 

*¢*Whor’s ’Lijah ?’ he axed, all in a tremble. 

«<¢Ther Lorud—He knows,’ I said, an’ fell back 
in a dead fit.”” 

‘“Didn’t your neighbors come to the rescue ?”’ I 
asked. 

“They war blowed out, too.” 

“But your husband received aid from abroad, 
surely ?”” . 
“Seven dollars.”” 

‘“‘Who took you in? 
ter ?”’ 

‘When I comed to I war in ther pore-house in 
Clarendon County. I stayed thar seven months. 
The doctor he war good ter me. He set one arm, 
an’ tuk off two fingers o’ t’other arm.”’ 

I shuddered as my eyes rested on the poor 
mutilated stubs. ‘Then you were helpless ?”’ 

“T couldn't raise nary a sup o’ water ter my dry 


Where did you find shel- 








lips. I couldn’t raise er finger just ter smooth ther 
pillow. Them as did it, tuk all I had on earth, 
down to my larst pair o’ shoes an’ stockin’s. I | 
went from thar empty.” 

“But the baby ?”’ I ventured to ask. The poor | 
suffering creature broke down. She wept. 

“They tuk her from me. They said as how I | 
warn’t fitten to raise her—her mother ! 

‘‘We war pore now, very pore, an’ I was help- | 
less, so ter speak. Mr. Cannon’s folks *dopied | 
her. We war too pore ter build agin, an’ Mr. | 
Cannon’s bin a-farmin’ out fur others ever sence. | 
But he’s old, Mr. Cannon is, over sixty, an’ the 
malary has struck him; the Lor’ help us! An’ I | 
aint seed ther baby fur two years, come Febr’ary! | 
An’ it’s come nigh ter killin’ me.”’ 

‘Where is the baby ?”’ I inquired, with tears in 
my eyes and voice. 

“Up the Port Royal road—forty miles back er 
Charleston, with Mr. Cannon’s folks.” 

‘Have you a ticket ?”’ I asked. 

She smiled, and pulling forth an old leather 
pouch, poured its contents into her lap. Nickels, 
half-dimes, ten-cent pieces, silver quarters made 
up the precious collection. 

“It’s tuk me two year ter earn it,” she said, 
proudly. ‘Ther folks war good ter me, an’ the 
little gals is a-growin’ up ter be arms ter me. 
I’ve bin a-workin’ two years fur my ticket; piec- | 
in’ quilts fur the neighbors, an’ workin’ in ther 
cottin-fiel’s. I reckin she’s growed a bit by this.”’ 

Earned the money—two long years gone to earn 
that pitiful sum! only five or ten dollars! Oh, | 
blessed maternity! beautiful at all times! But 
never more so than when it bursts forth in the 
heart of the poor, the ignorant, the suffering! 

I was glad to add a fraction to that little heap; 
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to soothe the excited no-vos; to order in a cup of 
hot. coffee, to place a small sum of money in that 
maimed hand; to press that stiffened arm, and to 
whisper in that faithful ear, “God bless the 
baby !”’ 

“Yer a good woman,” said the grateful creature. 
“Would you mind putting yer name down on a 
bit er paper ?”’ : 

“Passengers for the Western-bound!’’ sang ou 
an official. ‘No time to lose!”’ 

it was too late. I whispered my name. 

Five minutes later we were moving out of the 
station into the sombre night. It was raining fast 
now. A truly tropical downpour! But above it 
all, and through it all, as I tried first one uncom- 
fortable position and then another, in a vain effort 
to woo sleep, there came to me the white face and 
monotonous voice of the Cracker woman, reiter- 
ating: “I’m a-visitin’ my chil’ern. I’m a-goin’ 
ter see ther baby.’’ Rose W. Fry. 


—<@>— 
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MR. COAN’S LEMON-PIE. 


Mr. Coan lived in a little cottage on the bank 
of a river, a charming Nova Scotian river, with 
roaring mill-dam falls, miniature rapids, 
pretty islands and wooden bridges where a 
Micmac or two lay prone, spear in hand, 
watching for salmon. The trees were so 
thick on the steep bank that the house could 
not be seen from the opposite side, and it 
was nearly invisible from the dim, grass- 
grown hill-road winding past it, where aged 
apple-trees leaned over rustic fences, and 
stray cows lay contentedly in the shade. 

Between trees and laurel bushes ran a 
brown, beaten path, leading from the road 
to the cottage where rheumatic Zebulon Coan 

sat all day in hjs ancient arm-chair, his 

ailing wife at his side, swaying monoto- 
nously in her equally ancient, splint- 
bottomed rocker. 

Dorinda, the older of the two tall, 
angular daughters, cared for father and 
mother, and kept the house tidy, while 
her sister Deborah supplied nearly all of 
the family needs by acting as charwoman 
for Mrs. Norton, who lived in the great 
white house where the hill-road joined the 
public thoroughfare. 

The chief enlivenment of the old couple, 
thus laid away on one of life’s dim, musty upper 
shelves, was the nightly home-coming of Debo- 
rah, with a basket of goodies, or a bundle of use- 
ful garments from kind Mrs. Norton, and nearly 
always a budget of news, which she and Dorinda 
discussed at their leisure. 

Mr. Coan and his wife sat near the open door 
one fine June evening, she trying to knit a round 
or two on an indigo-blue stocking, while he, lean- 
ing over on his cane, looked out of doors, catching 
glimpses, through tangles of leaf and twig, of the 
“long, bright river’? far down; just as he saw 
bits of the shining activity of Whitebury life 
through the interlacing meshes of ‘‘Drin’s’’ and 
‘“Deb’s”’ talk. 

Pretty soon Deborah came in, placed her basket 
on the table for Dorinda’s inspection, hung up 
her thin, faded shawl and cottage straw bonnet, 
smoothed her lank side-locks with a comb-end 
from the Indian basket under the cracked mirror, 


| and sat down in a corner of the high settee with a 


vehement sigh of relief. 

“My!” burst forth Dorinda, examining the con- 
tents of the basket. ‘‘Guess Mis’ Norton’s outdid 
herself this time a-givin’! Here’s tea ’n’ loaf- 
sugar ’n’ candles ’n’ a junk of meat ’n’ a great 
slice of poun’-cake—she’s sent cake to pa four 
times han’ runnin’!—’n’ two of Mr. Norton’s 
shirts ’taint a mite wore!” 

“Mis’ Norton's a proper good woman, D’rindy,” 
declared old Zebulon, complacently. ‘No won- 
der folks likes her!’’ 

‘Ts them Halifax folks there yit, Deb’rah?’’ 
asked Mother Coan, in her shrill, eager tone. 

“Yis. Goin’ off ter-morrer, though, up the 
river to Injun Gardens or some place fishin’. Lots 
more goin’ with ’em, the Nortons ’n’ the Elliotts. 
Goin’ to camp out, ’n’ have a great time! Mis’ 
Norton, she’s expectin’ lots o’ comp’ny this sum- 
mer, ’n’ I wouldn’t wonder if Elviry ’d marry 
that there Boston marchant ’fore S’ptember.”’ 

‘My sakes!’ cried Mrs. Coan, in senile delight. 


' «You'll be able to tell us all about the fixin’s ’n’ 


doin’s, won’t ye, Deb’rah ?”’ 

‘«’Fraid not,’ answered Deborah, quietly, pick- 
ing a bit of fluff from her apron. ‘Mis’ Norton, 
she don’t want me no more.” 

“Jist you hear!’’ cried Dorinda, opening wide 
her faded eyes, while Zebulon’s lower jaw dropped, 
and Mother Margery lifted both her long, bony 
hands. 

“She c’n do better, with all the work there’ll 
be, to hire another girl b’sides Peggy, ’n’ so she’s 
ingaged one. But she’ll al’ays send things to you 
’n’ ma; she said so.”” Deborah looked cheerfully 
at Mr. Coan, and nodded assuringly. ‘I’ve got 
another chance, too, ’n’ a better one, mebbe.”’ 

“My, Deb! Jist you wait ’ll I git the tikkittle 
on!’’ cried Dorinda, hurriedly piling some shay- 
ings and chips ‘between the andirons in the big 
fireplace, and lengthening the chain of sooty pot- 
hooks on the crane. ‘How clost you are, Debby 
Coan, al’ays keepin’ things in till the last min- 
ute !”” 

“Miss Taylor wants somebody to help her,” 
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went on Deb, when her sister was ready to listen. 
“The minister’s ben a-boardin’ there all winter, 
‘n’ jist left now to go into the new pars’nage, ’n’ 
Miss Taylor, she wants house cleaned ’n’ ail sot to 
rights, so she writ me a note to Mis’ Norton’s to- 
day, ’n’ I sent word I’d come there ter-morrer. 
Wants me two or three months, likely, seein’s 
she’s pooty busy in the shop these times.” 

“‘Wealthy Taylor, well, well!’’ spoke up Mr. 
Coan, musingly. ‘S’pose she’s a-goin’ on, buyin’ 
‘n’ sellin’ same’s ever? Smart’s a cricket! Great 
workin’ critter! Yis, indeedy! Don’t I r’mem- 
ber her father, th’ ole Custos? His eight darters 
all married ’ceptin’ Wealthy, ’n’ she might ha’ 
ben, too, ’f that Square Gilbert hadn't ha’ give her 
the mitten arter she lamed herself fallin’ outer 
the sleigh, goin’ to see her niece ’t was sick down 
to Jordan River.”’ 

“Good reddance, I’d ha’ said!’’ broke forth 
Miss Dorinda. ‘She didn’t need no husban’ to 
arn her a livin’! Aint she got herself a home,— 
house ’n’ place,—’n’ supportin’ herself comf’ta- 
ble ?”” 

“That's right, D’rindy! Al’ays flare up in be- 
half o’ the ole maids!’’ said Zebulon, with a 
wheezy langh. 

“Don’t mind pa!’ commanded Deb, puckering 
lips and brows, and shaking her head at her red- 
dening, wrathful sister. 

“i'm! Guess you’re’s much ’f an ole maid’s 
I be, Deb Coan!’’ snapped Dorinda. 

‘‘Awful domineerin’, Miss Wealthy is, though, 
so they say,’’ Mr. Coan went on, ignoring the by- 
play. ‘“She’s the big wheel ’t sets every- 
thing a-goin’. Have to mind yer p’s ’n’ q’s 
if you live ’th her, Deb’rah!’’ 

‘‘That’s why she’s got on so well,” put in 
Mother Margery. ‘Law suz! Aint I seen 
her at them bazaars they used to have years 
ago, when they built the new meetin’-hus ? 
Limpin’ round’s spry’s any young gal, 
beatin’ up pitchers o’ cream fur whips, ’n’ 
sellin’ night-caps ’n’ pantylettes to the fancy 
table! Folks had to buy what she said they 
must, too! She al’ays peared to know best 
about things.” 

“TI c’n see her now, Margery,” said the 
old man, ‘‘a-settin’ in th’ ole meetin’-hus in 
that gret high pew, ’th bright red gloves 
on, a-twirlin’ her thumbs round one ‘nother 
—al’ays did so when she was a-settin’ still. 
Yis, indeedy! Ole Square Coombs axed 
her once ’f she al’ays went that way; ’n’ 
didn’t she speak up’s quick’s wink, ‘No! Some- 
times I go this way,’ ’n’ she twirled ’em t’other 
way, like this.’ 

Old Zebulon gave his lean digits a backward 
revolution. 

The next day Deborah was settled in Miss Tay- 
lor’s prim quarters, where that worthy lady flew 
about, stirring, shaking and superintending, until 
the hand-bell tied to the inside of the green shop- 
door gave forth a warning tinkle, when she has- 
tened to answer it, peeping, as she passed, at her 
fair, flushed face in the corner glass in the back- 
room, and arranging her black tulle cap. 

She was despotic ruler of the square, ‘‘general”’ 
store, with its two short counters, one for laces 
and ribbons, the other for tea, butter and sugar, 
and its long centre one, behind which she meas- 
ured off, by the brass-headed nails at the counter’s 
edge, yards of print and delaine. 

Yet in spite of her pardonable tyranny in the 
matter of their purchases, the plump pink-and- 
white dames of Whitebury loved to attend Miss 
Taylor’s ‘‘openings,”’ and try on her Leghorn bon- 
nets at the backroom corner glass. 

Mrs. Hopkins soon forgot the superior will- 
power which compelled her to take a “six-and- 
tenpenny’’ flounce-stamped muslin gown-pattern, 
instead of the plain “three-and-ninepenny”’ one 
she had meant to buy; and Mrs. Green’s soul 
speedily recovered from the shock of having to 
buy pink bonnet-border “artificials,’’ when she 
had come to get blue ones. For Miss Wealthy’s 
judgment was good, and sensible people generally 
approved of her decisions. 

The good woman was never so busy with store 
and home duties that she could not think of her 
neighbors who needed help; so, though the min- 
ister’s little wife had left her house, she still exer- 
cised a motherly care over the lady, and often 
sent Miss Deborah over to do some of the house- 
hold chores. 

Deb declared “‘she’d as lives scrub Mis’ Law- 
son’s stairs ’s Miss Taylor’s.”’ Besides, Mrs. Law- 
son’s soulful laughs ringing through the house, 
and her fresh, piquant face, quite fascinated sim- 
ple, commonplace Deborah. 

“Tt’s an awful walk, ’n’ I’m clear beat out,” 
said she, when she had plodded over the narrow 
brown path the first Saturday night; ‘but it’s 
good pay, ’n’ here, I’ve brought yer some fresh 
salmon ’n’ some lovely stewed rhubub Miss Tay- 
lor sent yer!’’ She displayed the dainties to Zeb- 
ulon’s admiring eyes. 

«*N’ what d’ye think, pa? Mis’ Lawson, that’s 
the minister’s wife, says she’s goin’ to make a 
lem’n pie ’n’ send yer next week.” 

‘“Lem’n pie!” ejaculated Mother Coan, stop- 
ping in the “‘toeing off’’ of her stocking. 

“Lem’n pie! What on airth!’’ cried old Zebu- 
lon, pricking up his ears. ‘‘Now I never heerd 
tell o’ that fer eatin’! There’s Mis’ Norton’s sent 
me most everything you c’n mention sence I ben 
poorly, *n’ couldn’t relish no common victuals 
tich’s yer ma kin, beefsteak fried in butter, mince- 


pies, punkin pies ’n’ custids ’n’ blow monge ’n’ 
everything; but this here’s sunthin’ new, though 
I have heerd of essence o’ lem’n.” 

“There, pa! That's made outof’em. They’re 
round ’n’ yaller, like or’nges. I've seen Mis’ 
Norton a-squeezin’ ’em, but I didn’t know’s they 
ever did make pies of ’em,’’ said Miss Dorinda. 

‘Mis’ Lawson come from Montr’al, didn’t she, 
Debby? Fetched all the new fashions ‘long of 
her, mebbe,’’ suggested Mrs. Coan. 

“I dunno,”’ replied Deborah. ‘She give me a 
taste o’ one o’ them lem’n pies t’other day when I 
was there, ’cordin’ to Miss Taylor’s orders, helpin’ 
sot everything straight, ’n’ I declare, I never ate 
anything to beat it! I up ’n’ told her how pa 





’n’ says she, ‘I’ll make one for him next week.” I 
' told Miss Taylor about it, too.”’ 













‘‘Hear that now, Margery !”’ cried Zebulon, sol- 
emnly, rolling his eyes and giving his head a 
lengthy shake, accompanied by a facetious run- 


ning out of his tongue. 
D’rindy ?”’ 

“Declare, D’rindy,’’ began Deborah, ‘‘you jist 
orter see Mis’ Lawson! Can’t think of anything 
she’s like but a pooty little shiny button. She’s 
so nice, ’n’ aint a bit stuck-up. Showed me her 
weddin’ bunnit, white honeycum sat’n ’th lovely 
roses onto it, ’n’ her plaid silk ’n’ purple sat’n 
’n’ velvet jacket. She’s got her settin’-room 
fixed up so nice, a bunch o’ rale peacock’s feath- 
ers in the cur’ousest glass pitcher on the mantel- 
piece, ’n’ one o’ them ottymans, ’th flowers worked 
in colored wools. 

“Got a melodeon, too! ’N’ she played a diddy 
jist fur me *bout a feller named Johnny Sands, ’n’ 
I liked to killed myself larfin’. Makes me larf 
more though, to see her doin’ everything Miss 
Taylor tells her to, puttin’ red flannen nightgowns 
onto the baby here in June ’cause it’s got the 
snuffies, ’n’ gittin’ a woman from town to make 
her new drab mutton-legged sleeved dress ’nstead 
of Matildy Blowers ’t she’d calc’lated on havin’ !’’ 

“°’Twouldn’t be me to be nosed round that 
way !’’ affirmed Dorinda. 

‘‘What’s it like—the lem’n pie *’’ queried Mr. 
Coan, childisiity. 

“Oh, yaller ’n’ kinder fuzzy-lookin’, ’n’—you’ll 
know when you git it, pa,’’ vaguely explained 
Deborah. 

“Good, I ’xpect! Good’s that air spoon vittles 
Mis’ Gairdner sent me two year ago, eh, Denby ?”’ 

“La, yis, pa!’’ cried Deb, wearily, while her 
sister muttered something about ‘once a man, 
twice a child,” as she filled the cracked, brown 
teapot and set it down on the old brick hearth be- 
fore the fire, 

Miss Taylor was unusually busy during the 
next week. The Thornton girls from Halifax 
were visiting their cousins in Whitebury, and as 
the worthy merchantess had become acquainted 
with the young ladies in her semi-annual business 
visits to the city, she had invited them to take tea 
at her house on the next Saturday, with some of 
the Whitebury young people. 

Accordingly the white paint of the best parlor 
was newly rubbed, the curtains ‘done up” and 
disposed in snowy folds held back by quaint, old 
brass ornaments, the mantel portrait of John 
Angell James re-polished, the yellow-bottomed 
chairs ranged precisely against the delicate gray 
wall, and the daguerreotypes, ambrotypes and 
photographs piled neatly in the Chinese basket on 
the shining centre-table, in readiness for the guests 
of the delightful June Saturday afternoon, which 
came at last. 

Loaves of pound cake, “fruit’’ and “plain’’ per- 
fumed the dining-room closet, where crocks full 
of preserved ‘‘Magnum Bonum”’ plums from Miss 
Taylor’s own cherished trees, rested sweetly in 
rich, thick, amber juice, and Washington pies, 


“Hear that, will ye, 





with layers well-sugared and cut in the conven- 
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tional quintette of triangles waited on the shelves 
beside puffy ‘‘cream tartar’’ biscuits. 

The antique white porcelain tea-set, silver spoons 
and glittering cake-basket illumined the dim, 
aromatic cupboard, upon whose choice contents 
Miss Wealthy had turned the great key until 
supper-time. 

With a charming unfashionableness, the guests 
gathered at four o’clock; the four Thorntons 
gracefully holding their long, full muslin skirts; 
Dorothy Taylor, Miss Wealthy’s niece, in a fine, 
changeable silk spencer; dumpy little Augusta 
Whitcomb holding down her big hat-brim with a 
ribbon “bridle,” the Tennington twins, gay in 





was poorly, ’n’ fond o’ little nice things, ’n’ how 
tickled you’d be ’th a piece o’ that beautiful pie, | 





striped heirloom bareges, and black-eyed Lydia 
King sparkling in beads and bugles, her whole 
face, too, a sparkle. 

Miss Taylor entertained them, stately and smil- 
ing, her dear old thumbs revolving as she talked. 

Her shop-door was locked, so the sun-bonneted 
little maidens, coming for Sunday’s supply of tea 
and sugar, were obliged to summon the proprie- 
tress by pounding upon her narrow, blue back- 

door. 

On one of her journeys thither, Miss Tay- 
lor encountered Deborah, just returned from 
assisting Mrs. Lawson in “doing up” the 
minister’s Sunday shirts and ties. Deborah’s 

green-gray eyes beamed with joy, 
and she held a covered basket 
Nl toward Miss Wealthy, whispering 
| | loudly and delightedly : 
ye 


‘Here "tis! She’s sent it! Mis’ 
Lawson !”’ 
“What?” asked Miss Wealthy, 


straightening back and filliping a 
speck of dust from her braided Hol- 
land apron. 

“The pie, the lem’n pie! Aint it be- 
eutiful ?”’ Deborah lifted the cover and 
took a peep at the treasure. ‘Now 
where’s the best place to keep it, Miss 
Taylor ?”’ 

“Oh yes! Mrs. Lawson’s very kind. 
Put it right in the backroom cupboard, 
Deborah. Seemed to me all the time as 
if there was something I ought to have 
’n hadn’t!”? and Miss Taylor flew to 
wait upon fidgety Nancy Gray, and 
then in to her guests, who were stand- 
ing in the pillared porch looking at the 
hand-car rolling down the mill tramway, 
to empty its load of pine board edgings 
upon the already huge pile, and the village folk 
passing to and fro over the narrow wooden 
sidewalk. 

Deborah seemed a trifle mystified by Miss 
Taylor’s last remark, and she gazed blankly after 
her for a second or two before placing the precious 
dainty in the closet. The pleasant supper sounds 
of frying, boiling, and china clinking gave way 
at last to acceptable supper sights in the narrow, 
neat dining-room where the merry young people 
were decorously gathered. The meal was well 
advanced when suddenly Miss Taylor cried out: 

“There, I nearly forgot the lemon pie! Mrs. 
Lawson sent me one for my party.”’ 

She hurried out to the backroom, calling to 
Deborah to bring her the basket from the closet. 

‘*What basket ?’’ Deb’s sallow face paled with 
sudden dread. 

‘“‘Why, the one with the pie in it, of course! I 
nearly forgot it. I must have it after Mrs. Lawson 
took all the trouble to make it for me. What’s 
the matter, Deborah? Bring me the pie, quick!" 

“Pie! why—why it’s” — 

‘Will — you — go— and — bring ——_me—that — 
pie?’ Miss Wealthy’s tones were low, distinct, 
measured, decided. 

Deborah, with face black as a thunder-cloud, 
obeyed, and flung the basket down on the table, 
to Miss Taylor’s astonishment. 

“This is a very nice pie,’’ said the hostess, 
serenely depositing a narrow wedge upon each 
guest's tiny china plate. ‘We'll have to take 
small pieces, but lemon pie’s very rich, you 
know.” 

The city Thorntons trod on the toes of their 
village cousins, bashful Augusta Whitcomb looked 
awkwardly out of the window at the big red 
bunches on the prickly-ash tree, Lydia King’s 
black eyes scintillated, and the twins coughed 
politely behind their embroidered handkerchiefs. 

Miss Taylor sat erect and complacent, her satis- 
fied smile showing the pleasure she felt at being 
able, through Mrs. Lawson’s generosity, to bestow 
such an unusual dainty upon her guests. So the 
round, bright sun of lemon pie, instead of illum- 
ining the dim little cottage far up on the hill, was 


destined to disappear, ray by ray, among already | 


well-supplied company in the trim, square house 
on the ‘‘corner.”” 

Meanwhile Miss Deborah, out in the kitchen, 
was addressing violent Philippics alternately to the 
big coffee-pot and the blinking gray cat. She had 
found her tongue at last, and when Miss Taylor 
had sent the guests back to the parlor to play on 
the old accordion, and had come sailing into the 
culinary port in a most assured and placid man- 
ner, bearing the copper hot-water kettle and the 
empty pie-plate, and singing, in smooth, musical 
undertone : 

“And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad” 
she met her smiling mistress with the weighty 
question : 





‘Say, now, what d’ yer s’pose pa’ll say, what do 


yers’ pose pa’il say ter-night when I tell him you’ve 
took his lem’n pie ’t Mis’ Lawson made a pu’pose 
for him ’n’ eat it all up to yer party ? Pooty queer 
doin’s, J think!’’ Deb gave a series of energetic 
nods as clinchers to her words, and a lank tress, 
escaping from her tight hair-knob, waved defi- 
ance. 

Miss Taylor’s recreant memory proved faithful 
just then, too faithful for the good lady’s peace, 
as she dropped kettle and plate upon the table and 
sank into the nearest chair. ; 

‘*What have I done, Deb? For goodness’ sake, 
Deborah, tell me what I’ve done!’’ she faltered, 
in a weak, frightened voice, while her face looked 
distressed enough to satisfy the irate damsel 
standing over her. 

“Tell yer! why, you was bound to have it ’n’ 
wouldn’t let me tell yer nuthin’! *N’ now you’ve 
got it ’n’ eat it all up’n" pa a-smackin’ his lips over 
it all day, ’n’ askin’ D’rindy about it more’n 
twenty times, I dessay !”’ 

‘*Well, Deborah, I’m sorry enough I’m sure!’’ 
cried Miss Taylor, glancing appealingly at Deb’s 
angry face. Then she rose again, undaunted, 
triumphant, a very Ulysses for expedients; sink- 
ing beneath difficulties was not a characteristic of 
the brave woman who had outlived “Square” 
Gilbert’s ‘‘mittening’’ and earned herself a com- 
fortable living. 

‘‘Here’s some chicken, Deb, and cake and pre- 
serves, and a piece of Washington pie,’’ said she, 
making haste to collect the dainties. ‘Tell him 
it's Washington pie, Deb, and ‘most as good, and 
mind, don’t tell him what happened, and I’ll give 
Mrs. Lawson the things to make him another 
lemon pie before next Saturday night,” and Miss 
Taylor went sailing away singing still more tri- 
umphantly, 


“And on the wings of mighty win 
Came flying all abroad; ” ~ 


while Deborah declared to herself that ‘Miss 
Taylor did beat all!’’ 

She bridged over as best she could, with fair 
promises and substituted delicacies, the chasm of 
disappointment into which poor Zebulon had 
nearly fallen, but gave the theme of the lost pie 
an exhaustive treatment for Dorinda’s benefit, 
causing that ancient maiden to declare,—forgetful 
of the duty of those living in certain breakable 
dwellings,—that : 

‘Them ole maids al’ays think ther’ aint nobody 
but ’emselves !’’ 

Mrs. Lawson's sweet little face wore a horror- 
stricken expression for one moment when Deborah 
told her the story of the lemon pie, then a long 
peal of silvery laughter startled the parson in his 
study. 

“Just think,’’ she said, when she told him about 
it, “‘of those city ladies eating my poor little pie 
that wasn’t made for a party at all! If I had 
only known, I’d have used the best sugar !’’ 

But Zebulon got his lemon pie the next Satur- 
day night, and enjoyed it to the full, though he 
declared to Dorinda, ‘‘ ’T'wa’n’t a bit better-tastin’ 
than them deep-plate custid pies yer gran’mother 
uster gi’ me when I come there fifty year ago a- 
courtin’ her gal Margery.”’ 

G. M. WATERMAN. 
——_oy-—____—_ 


QUICK-WITTED. 


As will be seen from one of the stories told be- 
low, all Philadelphia lawyers of that time were 
not scrupulously honorable in their dealings with 
clients. In the legal profession, as in others, the 
moral tone is better now than it was half a century 
ago. 

Some amusing anecdotes still linger in the 
memory of old Philadelphians concerning the 
eccentricities of members of the bar in that city 
in the early part of this century. 

One of these lawyers, Mr. Blank, we will call 
him, had a wide reputation for his force in argu- 
ment and his rapacity. On one occasion the case 
against his client depended wholly on the veracity 
of one witness, a meek, mild-mannered stranger, 
who wore the dress of aclergyman. Mr. Blank 
tried in vain to shake the witness, who had made 
a marked impression upon both the jury and the 
judge. He was listened to with profound respect. 
Suddenly he turned his head so as to disarrange 
his hair. 

Blank sprang to his feet on the instant, panting 
like a greyhound about to clutch his prey. 

*‘Your Honor,” he said, “this man who has 
assumed the garb of a servant of heaven is a 
base impostor and a thief! He has been branded 
as such by the law! Sheriff, remove his glove! 
Hold up his right hand !’’ 

It was done. Upon the palm was burned the 
letter T. 

The witness was discharged from the stand, and 
Blank gained his case. His quick eye had noted 
that the man’s ear had been cut, and he remem- 
bered that in certain States of the South a thief 
was punished by the clipping of his ears and 
branding on the hand. 

On another occasion, assisted by a brother 
lawyer, he gained a case for the captain of a 
trading vessel. The amount involved was six 
hundred dollars, which sum was paid to Blank in 
the presence of his client. Turning to the assist- 
ant counsel, Blank said: ‘You had as much 
trouble in this case as I. Here are two hundred 
dollars for you, and two hundred for me; one 
hundred for you, and one hundred for me.” 





‘And what have I?’ shouted the captain. 
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‘Ah, my dear sir, you have the glory of the 
victory !’’ said Blank, courteously, going out with 
his money in his pocket. 
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SLAVES. 





They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
ia are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


For the Companion. 


IMPRISONED IN A HOLD. 


We were sitting on the end of the wharf, with 
feet swinging over the water, idly gazing across 
the long swells of the summer afternoon. The 
day was warm; its heat would have been oppres- 
sive but for the light breeze that ruffled the har- 
bor’s surface. 

Outside in the bay the wind was fresher, and 
white-capped waves chased the vessels that were 
spinning up-river with all sails set. At the mouth 
of the harbor lay Indian Island with its square, 
white light-tower, from whose lantern of heavy 
glass and burnished steel the glare of the sun was 
reflected with painful brilliancy. 

From the lime-shed behind us came floating out 
on the warm air the click of hammers, mingled 
with the laughter and jokes of the men putting 
up the lime. To our right, by the side of the 
wharf, was a schooner, just loaded, and now 
hauling out into the stream, ready, when the wind 
changed, to sail for Boston. 

As the heavily laden vessel swung clear of the 
wharf, one of the stevedores came out from the 
shed and seated himself beside us. He was a 
man of perhaps forty-five years, strong and well- 
built. Yet his iron-gray hair and furrowed face 
might well have belonged to a person twenty 
years older. 

We began to talk of the schooner before us, 
then of the lime-trade, and various matters con- 
nected with it. The new-comer appeared from his 
speech to be a man of more than average intelli- 
gence. He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
topic under discussion. 

On our remarking on his familiarity with the 
subject, we learned that he had been a lime steve- 
dore for more than twenty years, and after a time 
he began to tell us the following strange story : 

“Do you see,’”’ said he, ‘that ruined kiln on the 
other side of the harbor? Twenty-five years ago 
I worked there as night-tender, coming at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and leaving early the 
next morning. I was then a young fellow, strong 
and healthy, but with one serious failing, a fond- 
ness for liquor. This caused me trouble enough, 
as you will soon see. 

“On coming to the kiln one cool October after- 
noon, I saw a schooner lying at the wharf. It 
was the Pernambuco, a leaky old tub that made 
trips in the summer and autumn, but was hauled 
up during the winter. Her sails were patched in 
a hundred places, her rigging was full of knots 
and splices, and her timbers were splintered and 
worn. Her color was a rusty black, which in 
some spots was entirely lacking. 

“‘The crew were in keeping with the vessel. The 
captain, a surly old fellow, was intoxicated half 
the time while at sea. Under his command were 
two men and a boy, who had his fondness for 
liquor, but who lacked the little sense that he 
possessed. In short, the Pernambuco was not the 
vessel that one would choose for a pleasure trip. 

“At the time of which I am speaking, there 
were only three or four kilns in the place, but be- 
tween these the competition was sharp. Lime 
commanded a good price in the Boston market, 
and it was profitable to make the trip as quickly 
as possible. Accordingly it was decided to load 
the vessel at once, that she might sail on the next 
tide which was high at midnight. 

‘‘For several minutes I stood looking the schooner 
over. Though she had been at our wharf many 
times before, yet never had I been so impressed 
with her utter unseaworthiness. The rusty chains, 
the frayed ropes, the rotten sails, seemed hardly 
able to resist the autumn storms. 

‘‘Everything, from the splintered topmast to the 
numerous leaks from which jets of water were 
pouring into the falling tide, showed plainly that 
she would make but few more trips. I turned 
away and went into the shed, glad that I was not 
one of the crew. 

“The stevedores soon arrived and the work of 
loading began. After making my first ‘draw,’ of 
lime, I had nothing to do in the kiln, and so came 
out to watch them at their work. 

“The sun was just setting. The wind, which 
all the afternoon had blown from the southwest, 
now shifted to the exactly opposite quarter and 
came in strong puffs from a bank of angry clouds 
in the northeast. Everything seemed cold and 
dismal, and with an involuntary shiver I turned 
my attention to the work of loading. 

«Picture to yourselves the wharf dimly lighted 
by a half-dozen lanterns, men rolling the heavy 
casks from the shed, the creaking of the tackle as 
they swing for a moment in the air, and then de- 
scend to be stowed away in the vessel’s hold. 

‘Though the scene was a familiar one I could 
not help watching it with interest. I saw that all 
were more or less under the influence of liquor. 
The old captain seemed to have lost all control of 
himself. The men were not working fast enough 
to suit him. 

“Suddenly an accident happened that bade fair 
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to stop work for the night. A stevedore’s arm was 
badly jammed between a descending cask and the 
side of the hatch. When the injured man had 
recovered from the swoon caused by the pain of 
his hurt, he was obliged to start at once for home, 
accompanied by one of his friends. 

“The crew was now short-handed, and the cap- 
tain began to storm and curse angrily. Catching 
sight of me as I stood on the wharf, he desired 
me to take the place of the stevedore who had 
been injured, and offered to pay me liberally. 

‘‘As I had nothing to do in the kiln for two or 
three hours, I took my place in the hold, partly to 
accommodate the captain, and partly for the sake 
of the money, of which I stood in need. 

“The air of the hold was thick with lime-dust, 
which filled my ears, mouth and eyes, and choked 
and blinded me. By the light of a lantern hung 
in the hatchway, I saw that the vessel was three- 
quarters loaded. Away up in the bow a small 
space had been loosely boarded off, and was par- 
tially filled with old ropes, rusty chains and pieces 
of sails. 

“Tt was hard work stowing away the heavy 
casks, and I was glad when a broken pulley-block 
gave me a chance to rest. I climbed up on the 
vessel’s deck and looked about me. 

“The sun had set long ago. The force of the 
wind had increased until it was now blowing 
almost a gale. Dark masses of cloud were driv- 
ing across the face of the sky, from which at in- 
tervals fell a few fitful drops of rain. At the 
head of the harbor streamed out the lights of the 
village, casting bright, wavering lines across the 
black water. 

‘‘Heated as I was by working in the warm hold, 
the air outside seemed damp and chilly, and I 
soon began to shiver. I drew out the pocket-flask 
which I was then accustomed to carry, and took 
several large swallows of whiskey to ‘keep the 
cold out.’ 

*T returned to the hold, and, as the tackle was 
not yet in working order, stretched myself out 
upon a tier of casks. The warm air combined 
with the effects of the liquor soon threw me into a 
sort of stupor. Finding the casks a rather hard 
bed, I rose to my feet and staggered forward to 
the vessel’s bow. 

“Scarcely knowing what I did, I pulled aside a 
loose board and entered the space which I have 
before mentioned as separated by a partition from 
the remainder of the hold. It was half-filled with 
old chains, ropes, and other rubbish that collects 
on board a worn-out vessel. 

“Several ragged pieces of canvas thrown over 
this miscellaneous heap made a fairly comfortable 
resting-place, and upon these I lay down, intend- 
ing to take my place as soon as the work of load- 
ing should again begin. 

“The dim light from the flickering lantern hung 
in the hatchway, the dash of the waves against 
the schooner’s sides, the monotonous creaking and 
straining as the old vessel rocked to and fro, 
joined with weariness, the warmth, and the 
drowsiness caused by the whiskey, soon made me 
lose consciousness, and before I knew it I was 
sound asleep upon the bundle of canvas. 

“How long I remained in this state I do not 
know. I was awakened by a dash of cold water 
in the face, and sprang up only to strike my head 
against a beam and to fall back half-stunned. 
Yet, dizzy as I was, I could at once comprehend 
it all. 

“During my sleep, the drunken stevedores, not 
noticing my absence, had finished loading the 
vessel, which had sailed as was intended. 

“My first feeling was one of dismay, as I 
thought of the kiln which would surely burn out 
before the day-tender could arrive in the morning. 
My employer was a quick-tempered man, very 
particular about any neglect of duty on the part 
of his workmen, and I knew that he would be 
certain to discharge me for absence from my 
post, and it would be difficult for me to obtain 
another place. 

“Then, too, the fact that I had been discharged 
in disgrace from my present situation would 
greatly lessen my chance of finding employment. 

“Thoughts of this sort occupied the first few 
minutes after my return to consciousness. Soon, 
however, I began to turn my mind toward my 
own position, and to feel somewhat uneasy for my 
personal safety. Still I did not. anticipate any 
serious danger, though possibly it might take con- 
siderable time and trouble to release me from the 
prison which I had unwittingly entered. 

“T could be rescued only by shifting a consider- 
able portion of the cargo, and this would be a 
matter of great difficulty in the high sea that was 
now running. 

“It was so rough, indeed, that I soon perceived 
the danger of attempting to move any portion of 
the lime. As the wind seemed every moment to 
be increasing in violence, I hoped that the captain 
would soon run the vessel into one of the harbors 
along the coast, and there remain until the force 
of the storm should abate. My rescue would 
then be a comparatively easy matter. 

‘‘All the while that I was thus reflecting, I had 
with difficulty kept in an half upright position 
upon the canvas. The vessel was pitching at a 
fearful rate, now plunging her bow deep into some 
huge wave, again rising high upon tho crest of 
another, and rolling from side to side. 

‘Several times I lost my balance, and was 
thrown against the timbers avout me, getting 
thereby severe bruises. Under these circumstances 





it was no easy task to decide upon the means for 
effecting my release, and some time passed before 
I could determine what to do. 

“Tn any event it was necessary to make known 
my predicament to the crew of the vessel, ‘since 
without the aid of others I could do but little 
toward escaping from my unpleasant position. 
Accordingly, drawing a full breath, I shouted 
with all my might. 

‘My voice filled the narrow space, and resounded 
in my ears, almost deafening me with its loudness. 

“TJ listened intently, but no answer came. Again 
I shouted, and anxiously awaited the result. The 
creaking of the pulley-blocks, the straining of the 
rigging and timbers, and the heavy plunging of 
the waves were the only sounds to be heard. 

“Once more I raised my voice and shouted, and 
then I seized an iron bolt with which my hand 
had come in contact, and beat upon the deck over- 
head. 

“Still there came no sign that I was heard, and 
as I now think of the case, it is hardly strange 
that I failed to attract attention. Ears sharper 
and more attentive than were those of the drunken 
crew would have been needed to distinguish the 
sound of a man’s voice in the uproar which pre- 
vails about a storm-beset vessel. 

“Discovering the uselessness of endeavoring to 
attract the attention of others, I now began seri- 
ously to consider in what way I could best aid 
myself. 

‘‘Hitherto I had been in almost total darkness. 
The day was now dawning, and its dim, gray 
light stealing through the seams of the loosely- 
caulked deck revealed to me the interior of my 
place of confinement. Its sides formed a triangle 
whose base was the partition of loose boards 
through which I had entered. Beyond these I 
could now see the heads of the lime-casks piled to 
within a few inches of the deck, and forming a 
solid barrier. 

“‘As I gazed upon the closely-stowed cargo, the 
idea occurred to me that I might remove the 
uppermost of the boards, draw a few of the casks 
into the vacant space in which I now was, and by 
shifting others gradually make my way through the 
upper tier toward the main hatchway. It would be 
necessary for me to traverse this distance as the 
schooner had no fore-hatch. 

“Upon second thought, however, I dismissed 
this scheme as impracticable. The casks were 
heavy, weighing at least two hundred and fifty 
pounds each, and it would be no child’s play to 
handle them in the cramped position which I 
should be compelled to assume. 

“Then again if an empty space were made, the 








labors. My mind, however, soon returned to ks 
former state, and a momentary faintness came 
over me when I fully realized how much had de- 
pended upon that little piece of steel. My only 
means of self-assistance was gone! . 

“T did, indeed, make a few spasmodic attempts 
to recover the broken blade, by turning over and 
throwing to one side the chains and cordage 
beneath me. But the heap was so large, and the 
materials forming it so twisted and wedged to- 
gether, that I was at length compelled to give up 
in despair. I saw, too, that even were I able to 
recover the blade I could make but little use of 
it, as I could not refasten it to the handle. 

“My only hope now was that the fury of the 
storm would impress upon the mind of the 
drunken captain the necessity of making for some 
safe harbor. With such a vessel and cargo, a 
more sober man would have sought shelter hours 
before. It did not seem possible that the most 
drunken recklessness could long be proof against 
this strife of the elements. 

“Some time passed, however, and there was no 
apparent change in the schooner’s course. As 
near as I could make out it was now about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. Nearly twelve hours had 
elapsed since I left the kiln, and I began very 
naturally to experience both hunger and thirst; 
but as I had no means of satisfying them, I was 
compelled to bear them as best I could. In addi- 
tion to other discomforts the air around me was 
filled with lime-dust, shaken from the casks by 
the motion of the vessel. 

“But I was soon to pass through an ordeal fai 
more terrible than any that I had yet encountered 

“Up to this time, though not actually suffering 
from cold, I was somewhat chilled and damp from 
the combined effects of the sea-water and the raw 
wind which penetrated my place of confinement. 

“During the past few minutes I had been con- 
scious of increasing warmth, and of a strange 
hissing sound which seemed to come from the in- 
terior of the schooner. At first I paid but little atten- 
tion to this, thinking it merely the rushing of the 
water beneath the keel; but as it steadily increased 
in loudness, and as the air surrounding me began 
to grow hot, I realized with sinking heart that the 
event most dreaded by the crew of a lime-coaster 
had taken place. 

“The vessel had sprung a leak, and the lime 
was on fire! 

“To one who has but little knowledge of the 
lime trade, it may seem strange that a vessel can 
be set on fire by the contact of water with its 
cargo. Yet this occurs quite frequently, and in 
the following manner: Whenever a leak starts, 


pitching of the vessel would send the heavy barrels | the water of course rushes in, and at once pene- 
rolling backward and forward, and I should | trates the loose barrels in which the lime is con- 
hardly escape being crushed between them. |tained. The process known as ‘slaking’ immedi- 
Finally, even if fortunate enough to reach the | ately takes place, and the great heat thereby 


main hatch unharmed, my situation would not be 
improved, as I knew that the deck above was also 
probably loaded with lime; and that even if I 
succeeded in making myself heard, it would be 
impossible to shift this deck-load until some 
harbor were entered. 

“I was obliged, therefore, to give up all thoughts 
of escaping in this manner. 

‘*What then was to be done? I felt that I could 
not remain idle, but must be making some attempt 
to free myself. Heretofore it had not entered my 
head to doubt the certainty of my final rescue. 

“Now, however, the thought suddenly came: 
What if the schooner should founder? The crew 
might escape by taking to the boat, but what 
chance would there be for me? I should be 
drowned like a rat in a trap. 

“The mere possibility of such a death made me 
shudder. I tried to expel the thought from my 
mind; yet the harder I tried, with the more force 
did it return, and I was compelled to acknowledge, 
that unless I could better my present situation, 
such a result was far from improbable. 

“The Pernambuco was laboring heavily in the 
increasing sea. As she met each wave, I could 
feel her aged timbers strain and quiver with the 
shock. 

“Evidently whatever was to be done, must be 
done at once. The morning light had been steadily 
increasing, and I was able to gain a clearer view 
of the objects surrounding me. The decayed state 
of the timbers suggested the plan of attempting 
to cut through the deck a hole large enough to 
allow me to pass. Nor was the prospect of my 
succeeding so hopeless as it may seem to you, for 
I had in my pocket a stout, single-bladed knife, 
and the planks to be attacked, though thick, were 
loose and rotten. 

‘Selecting a spot which seemed especially de- 
cayed, I began vigorously to cut away the worm- 





generated sets fire to the casks and the wood-work 
of the vessel. 

“Even when lying in a safe harbor, the most 
disastrous results are liable to ensue, as it is very 
difficult to put out the fire before it has done seri- 
ous damage. Often the best possible course is to 
make fast the hatches, and thus smother the 
flames by preventing the entrance of fresh air. In 
spite of the greatest precautions, the vessel is 
always more or less injured, even if not totally 
unfitted for further service. 

“Tenfold more serious is the case when the 
casualty takes place at sea, far from any harbor. 
Unless by some fortunate chance the fire is at 
once reached and checked, it soon becomes neces- 
sary to abandon the vessel to her fate. Of what 
that fate will be there is very little doubt. 

“On rare occasions it happens that coasters, de- 
serted by their crews, have been afterward picked 
up adrift, and brought into port, the flames hav- 
ing died out of their own accord. But it is more 
often the case that, left without guidance, they 
founder at sea, or are dashed to pieces upon the 
rocky Maine coast. 

“You can understand the sickening dread that 
filled my mind when I fully comprehended what 
had occurred. Even then I was unwilling to 
admit to myself that the lime was really on fire, 
but tried to believe that my senses were deceiving 
me. 

“But the draughts of hot air issuing from the 
spaces between the casks, together with the smell 
of burning wood, soon dispelled all doubts on 
that score. The schooner was surely on fire! 

‘‘Hitherto in my most despondent moments I 
had cherished a vague hope of final rescue; but 
now even this faint gleam abandoned me, and in 
despair I threw myself down on the canvas. 

“Suddenly I became aware that the vessel’s 
course was being changed. Up to this time I had 


eaten wood. My progress was quite rapid, and | known from the manner in which she careened to 
after a few minutes of steady work, I was able to | the right that we were sailing on a tack against 


thrust my hand up through the deck. Greatly | the wind, with the coast on our lee. 


She had now 


encouraged by this success, I commenced upon | turned, and was running before the wind straight 
another weak spot a short distance from the place |in shore. The crew apparently had discovered 


of my former operations. 
‘sBut here my hopes were all at once blasted. 


the fire, and were making for land. 
“The captain, who, when out of liquor, was a 


While eagerly driving my knife through the soft | good enough sailor, was evidently sobered by the 


timber, I suddenly encountered a bolt. 
“Snap! 


danger. I could hear his voice giving out orders, 


Off flew the blade close to the handle, | and distinguished occasional replies from the 


and fell clinking down through the old chains | crew. My first impulse was once more to attempt 


beneath me, till it came to rest at the bottom of | to make known my position. 


the mass. 


A moment's reflec- 
tion, however, showed me that the same wind 


“So busily engaged in the work had I become, | which conveyed their voices to me would beat 


that for the time being the real terrors of the sit- | mine directly away from them. 


And even should 


uation were banished. My first impulse was a|I be heard, I could hope for no aid at present, as 
feeling of vexation at this sudden check to my the combined efforts of all would be needed to 
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save the vessel. 1 kept silent, therefore, although | tell my story, which was received with surprise 
I heard one of the crew stumble part way forward | and sympathy. 


to cast loose a rope. 
‘‘We were now rapidly drawing near the shore. 
The strong wind drove the smoke forward from 














I learned from my preservers 
that they had passed the schooner drifting, and 
apparently deserted, and as the storm was rap- 
idly moderating, they had resolved to tow her 





the hold, filling my prison, and compelling me to into port, with the hope that she might repay the 
put my face close to the opening to breathe. A | trouble. 


faint hope had again arisen in my breast, and I 
looked eagerly landward for some sign of a har- 
bor; but I looked in vain. We were approaching 
a long headland, whose rugged shores offered no 
haven of refuge. Swiftly we plunged on, and 
now the rocky point was but a few hundred feet 
distant. The boom of the breakers upon it 
drowned all other sounds. 

“As I gazed upon its ragged cliffs in a kind of 
fascination, I saw them all at once move to one 
side, and felt that we were coming about. Almost 
at the same time a faint splash toward the stern 
told me that a boat had been launched, and a hasty 
trampling showed that the crew were deserting 
the vessel. 

“Paralyzed with horror, I listened, but heard 
only the wind and the waves. I expected every 
moment to feel the schooner strike upon some 
reef, and to hear the rocks grinding through her 
timbers. Instead, however, she again careened to 
the right, and drew away from the dangerous 
point. 

“T afterward learned that at the moment of de- 
sertion the helm had been lashed so that she would 
run out to sea, the captain preferring the possibil- 
ity of her weathering the gale, and being picked 
up later, to the certainty of being dashed to pieces 
on the reefs. 

‘‘At the time I was not able to explain the con- 
duct of the vessel, nor did I attempt to do so. I had 
fallen into an apathetic stupor, in which I was 
only dimly conscious that we were once more 
dashing onward, and that the air of my dungeon 
was again almost clear of smoke. 

“My mind was full of the horrors of the situa- 
tion, and the prospect of the certain death which 
seemed to be in store for me. Deserted at sea in 
a lime-laden vessel, with the cargo on fire! 

‘It is hardly possible to imagine a more terri- 
ble position than those words imply. No wonder 
that the last ray of hope abandoned me; a black- 
ness came before my eyes, and with one despair- 
ing cry, I fell back upon the canvas insensible. 





“T must have remained in this state for several 
hours. As my senses returned, I was at first con- 
scious of a confused buzzing, that gradually re- 
solved itself into a medley of sounds, amongst 
which I could distinguish the regular puff of escap- 
ing steam, the creaking and straining of timbers, 
and now and then a sudden splashing of water. 
I could feel the waves breaking around the prow, 
and knew that the schooner was in motion. 

‘While trying to collect my scattered senses, 
and explain to myself the meaning of all these 
sounds, I heard a voice not far distant 
ery out, ‘Give her more steam!’ and at 
once I felt the vessel move forward 
with increased speed. 

“In an instant I comprehended the 
situation, and felt that I was saved! 
For a moment my feelings over- 
came me, and I grew faint and 
dizzy from the excess of emotion. 

I saw that by some happy chance 
the schooner had been perceived 
and picked up by a steam-tug, 
which was now towing her into 
port. I could hear the voices of the 
crew, as they discussed the condi- 
tion of their prize, and the probable 
value of her cargo. I could hear 
the tow-line whipping the water, as the vessel 
surged ahead in the wake of the tug. 

“And now a new fear rose in my mind. So 
weak and faint had I become from cold, hunger 
and my cramped position, that when I attempted 
to cry out, I could hardly raise my voice above a 
whisper. 

“Once, twice, I tried to call for help, but the 
utmost I could do was to make a hoarse gurgling 
in my throat. The real dread came upon me that, 
in spite of my nearness to safety, I should be un- 
able to avail myself of it, and should die before 
being discovered. Roused by thoughts like these, 
I made a third attempt. I was so thoroughly 
exhausted that my cry was weak, yet I could 
perceive that it was noticed. 

“The voices stopped a moment, and then began 
again. 

«**What was that? I thought I heard some one 
call for help.’ 

***So did I,’ said another voice. 

“Then came a pause, and I could feel that they 
were listening for some further sound. So over- 
come was I, that for my life I could not raise my 
voice above a whisper. 

**Guess it must have been the creaking of a 


timber; the old craft seems pretty well worn out. | 


Give her more steam, engineer!’ 

“I felt that unless I could make myself heard 
my only hope was gone. Mustering all my 
strength, I raised myself, and drawing a full 
breath, shouted with all my might. Then my 
powers gave way, my head swam, and I fell back 
unconscious. 





«When I woke again, I found myself in a bunk 
on board the tug. Rough but kindly hands were 
chafing me, and I soon was sufficiently revived to 


| “Guided by the last cry I uttered, they had 
discovered my whereabouts, and had rescued me 
| by chopping a hole in the deck, and drawing me 
|up unconscious. You can imagine the gratitude 
| which I felt toward them for thus saving my life. 
| «The schooner sank at her moorings the next 
day, and as far as her cargo and hull were con- 
cerned was a total loss. From the sale of her 
rigging and iron-work, however, the crew of the 
tug-boat received enough to reward them for their 
labor in towing her into port. 

“T afterward heard that the captain and crew of 
the Pernambuco, with the proverbial good-fortune 
which is said to attend fools and drunkards, had 
vessel. I never, however, had the 
fortune to meet them again. 

“Contrary to my expectations, my 
employer did not discharge me, but 
allowed me to retain my position. 
Since that time I have never touched a 
drop of liquor. I have had, in the 
course of my life, some strange 
adventures, but never one 
which, in danger and impres- 
siveness, would compare with 
that night and day which I 
spent in confinement on board 
the old lime-coaster.”’ 

A. W. ToLMAn. 
—§~§>——___—_—— 


For the Companion. 


JACK. 


The Roscoe family was dogless for the first time 
in its history. Ivanhoe, the black spaniel, had been 
stolen; Federal, the Newfoundland, had died of old 
age, and Lady Jane, the black-and-tan, had fallen a 
victim to the habit of chewing book-corners, and 
mysteriously disappeared—the children never knew 
where. 

Father Roscoe had promised the little Roscoes, 
with his hand on an ivy leaf from Federal’s grave, 
that he would improve his first opportunity for 
buying a fine dog. While he was gone on a journey 
through the central part of the State, a card came to 
the children saying, with delightful brevity, ““A gen- 
tleman of color, named Jack, will arrive by the 
express to-morrow.” 

Every one said, “It’s a dog, of course,” and the 
Roscoe boys turned somersaults, while the Roscoe 
girls shrieked with delight, and they all fell to 
guessing what he would be like. 

To-morrow came, although it seemed to them that 








| 


it never would, and John was sent to the express- 


| office with many injunctions and warnings from the 





children, who sat in a row on the fence to wait his 
return. 

He came back with a small box not more than two 
feet long. 

“Oh pshaw! It’s another terrier!” exclaimed 
Joe, with a look of disgust, and all felt disappointed. 
The slats were nailed so closely over the top of the 
box that they could only see indistinctly a small 
black object inside, and they rushed off to the base- 
ment with their booty. 

As soon as the slats were torn off, out there 
stepped, no dog at all, but a stately crow, black as 
charcpal, and glossy as satin. He shook out his 
feathers solemnly, and strutted about the room 
indifferently, amidst the exclamations of the chil- 
dren, with the air of a gentleman of travel and 
experience. We all crowded around him, and he 
good-naturedly allowed himself to be stroked, giving 
occasionally a husky little croak, and looking decid- 
edly bored. 

He appeared to be very tired with his journey, 
and we prepared a perch for him in one corner of 
the room, where he immediately settled down for a 
nap. He dozed the most of the time for the next 
two days, and the children began to think he was a 
stupid fellow. 

But by the morning of the third day he came down 
off the perch, shook out his wings and gave his tail 
a flirt, as much as to say, “Richard is himself 
|again.” We soon found that his solemn, indifferent 
| air was only a cloak for the slyest, most mischievous 

spirit that ever animated the breast of bird; but 
|everything he did was so novel and entertaining, 
that we gave him a great many privileges which we 
came afterward to regret. 

At first it seemed to embarrass him to have any 
one stand before him, and look at him long. He 
would turn his head toone side, open and shut his 
eyes slowly, turn up his toes and pick his toe-nails, 
and act very much like an awkward school-boy. But 
this slight trace of modesty soon wore away, and he 
established himself on the basis that man was made 
for the crow, and not the crow for man. 
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escaped safely to the shore after abandoning the | 



















As the weather was still too cold for him to stay 
out of doors, we gave him the freedom of the base- 
ment. Never was there a happier bird. For several 
days he busied himself nearly every moment, prying 
into cracks and corners, and examining everything 
great and small with intense interest. 

He carried potatoes from the bins, and laid them 
in long rows on all the empty shelves. He made 
choice collections of apples and carrots in dark 
corners, and had his favorite hiding-places for any 
small objects he happened to come across. 

In one of the cellars there was an open cupboard 
devoted to empty bottles, and various odds-and-ends 
of crockery that were not good enough to be of any 
use, but too good to throw away. When all other 
sources of amusement palled upon him, he sought 
this spot with ever new delight. He arranged and 


rearranged the pepper-boxes and teacups and salt- 
cellars, croaking softly to himself as he rattled back 
and forth, stopping now and then to view the effect 
with an air of great satisfaction. 

He was passionately fond of playing in the water, 
and it did not take him long to find out where we 
went for it. 


He would fly up into the sink twenty 
times a day, where he 


always found a basin of | 
After | 
walking back and forth | 
a few) 


water standing. 


through it for 
minutes, he invariably 
gathered up 
the small objects 
within easy reach, 
and commenced 
. washing them. 
For instance, he 
took the comb in 


his bill, and 
splashed it a- 
round in the 


water. Then he 
carried it to the 
edge of the sink, 
looked it all 
over very carefully, and 
if it was not clean 
enough to suit him he 
carried it back, and 
washed it again. If he thought it would do, he 
dropped it over the edge of the sink, and began on 
something else. 

Like every gentleman of refined tastes, he kept 
himself scrupulously clean. If he had a chance, he 
took a thorough-going bath several times a day, 
holding his head under water and giving his neck 
and ears a rubbing with his foot, a thing I never saw 
any other bird do. 
every glossy feather was laid in its place, and his 
toe-nails were, one by one, carefully cleaned. 

Jack was a dainty feeder, too. It seemed almost a 
miracle that he was so strong and active, he ate so 
little. He was very fond of fresh meat, but took 
only a small morsel at a time, holding it in his claws, 
and eating it in the most delicate fragments. 

Jack had been in the house about a week. I was 
in an adjoining room on some house-keeper’s errand, 
when I heard an agonized “‘Y-e-o-u-w!”’ 

“Some one is killing the cat!’’ I cried, and rushed 
to the rescue. There was no one to be seen but 
Jack, standing on one leg on a high shelf, pulling 
his white eyelids over his eyes in a droll way he had, 
saying plainly enough, ‘‘Didn’t I fool you, though?” 

I took the joke with great enjoyment over his 
cleverness, and went back to my werk. In a few 
minutes I might have thought Jack’s room held a 
small menagerie. There was the spiteful bow-wow- 
wow of a small dog who is being tormented, the 
neighing of a horse, the crowing of a rooster, the 
clucking of hens and the mewing of cats, inter- 
spersed with explosive sounds, like the pulling of 
corks, all ending up with a derisive ha! ha! ha! 

I was speechless with delight and amazement at 
such an unexpected show of talent, and stood in 
silence by the door waiting for the next. Nothing 
more was heard. After two or three minutes some 
one said, in a wheedling, coaxing voice, ‘Come on, 
Jack! come on, Jack! Come on here!’ 

“There,” thought I, ‘some boy is trying to get 
him out through the window! Just as I expected!” 
and I tiptoed to the door and opened it suddenly, to 
take the culprit in his guilt. 

No one there but Jack, sitting on the shelf looking 
solemn and indifferent. 

The rest of the family were incredulous when I 
told them what I had heard, 
and made some general remarks 
about the power of imagination ; 
but before long we all of us had 
our ears tickled with a good 
many of these funny 
rehearsals. But we had 
to take our pleasure on 
the sly, for as soon as 
Jack knew any one was 
listening to him, he 
was silent. He had 
one of those rare 
natures which de- 
light in art for its 
own sake, and not 
because of the public admiration which it excites. 

When he intended to give his full programme, he 
usually began with a loud screech, which was a sig- 
nal for every one who was within hearing to come 


all | 


As he dried himself in the sun, 
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then, with two strokes of his powerful bill, he 
would split it in two. He was always scolded for 
this, but it made no impression upon him. 

He would give a few harsh croaks, and walk off 
with an impudent flirt of his tail; for if he was 
thoroughly convinced of anything, it was that men 
were an inferior race, existing for the sole purpose 
of keeping things comfortable for crows. 

When the spring opened, we turned him out of 
doors, and his happiness was complete. He chose a 
large pine-tree near the house for his abode, and 
though he wandered all over the yard, this was his 
place of refuge, his rehearsal hall, his chamber of 
sleep and meditation. 

He went wild with glee on the first sunshiny days, 
hanging from a high limb with both feet, while he 
swayed up and down, and filled the air with his 
barking, mewing, neighing and laughing. 

Rainy days were a special delight to him. He 
went trailing through the wet grass, shaking his 
feathers and croaking softly to himself, splashing in 
the tub set under the wood-house eaves until he was 
wet to the skin. 

Sometimes when I went out to call on him he was 

nowhere to be found. I chirped and whistled and 
| called, but no Jack. Just as I was well out of sight 
on my way back to the house, he would scream out, 
probably from the top of the tree: “Come on, Jack! 
Come on, Jack! Come on, here! Ha-ha-ha-a!” 

But usually he was delighted to see me, and was 
ready for a game, for he was a very sociable bird. 
His favorite game was “Catch.” He challenged me 
| by picking up pieces of sticks and stones and tossing 
| them about. 
| If Isaid: “Allright, Jack, catch it!” he stood off 
| fifteen or twenty feet and caught in his bill anything 

I threw to him—pebbles, sticks, kernels of corn, and 

even good-sized potatoes. 

During garden-making time, Jack was a devoted 
| follower of the gardener, and picked up a fine living 
| from the grubs and beetles and worms that came up 
| under the hoe. When he could no longer avail him- 
| self of this source of income, I took the trowel, and 
| we went out to dig expressly on his account. He 
| got as close as he could to where my trowel moved, 
| and not the smallest mite of a living thing escaped 
| his sharp eyes. 
| After one or two of those feasts of nectared 
| sweets, as soon as he saw me take up the trowel, he 
| was off over the grass with a skip, hop, and jump, 
| screaming with delight. You may be sure he soon 
| knew where I kept that precious trowel that un- 
} locked for him the treasures of the earth, and if I 

neglected my duty, I soon saw Jack come hopping 

painfully along, dragging it by the handle, as a polite 
| intimation that it was time breakfast was ready. 
Jack constituted himself guardian and preserver 
| of the peace for the premises. To ordinary visitors 
he paid no attention, but let tramps or other sus- 
picious-looking persons appear, and he flew directly 
| at their feet, spreading his wings angrily, and utter- 
| ing the most ferocious screams, his common way of 
| attacking an enemy. 
| He was very strongly ruled by his prejudices in 
the case of some little hegro boys who came every 
day for milk. He was rather friendly than other- 
| wise toward other children who came often, but as 
soon as he saw, these little fellows creeping in at the 
back gate, he flew in a rage at their bare feet, spread- 
ing his wings and screaming. 

He was always called off and scolded for this, and 
| he always stalked away trembling with indignation, 
with the air of a gentleman whose feelings have 
been needlessly outraged. 

He never became reconciled to the cats, either, of 
which we always had a goodly number around the 
place. They wanted to be friendly with him and 
manifested it as they did with one another by jump- 
ing at him, and striking him softly with their paws. 
He detested this familiarity and would have nothing 
to do with them, but took himself off with great 
dignity whenever they came near. 

But he revenged himself in a way that showed his 
lively sense of humor. He was on hand at their 
feeding-time and while they stood around their pan 
of milk, lapping it up with their eyes shut in lazy 
enjoyment, he would steal slyly up and tweak the 
tail of one of them. 

By the time puss had whirled around with a howl 
of pain, he was standing off at a safe distance, pick- 
ing his toes and rolling his eyes, the most innocent 
and unconscious-looking crow in the world. Puss 
with her ears laid back, growling and spitting at him 
suspiciously, slowly turned around and resumed her 















milk, when the 
process was re- 
peated with the 
next cat, and so 
on around the 
circle. 


| I might fill a small volume with Jack’s tricks and 


| drolleries. He was, indeed, a fellow of infinite jest 
| and most excellent fancy, and became the favorite 
| of all our many favorites. He was very handsome 





to the basement stairs and listen. But frequently | for a “colored gentleman,” large and finely formed, 
he practised only a part of his répertoire. He/| black and glistening without a fleck of white from 
would bark for fifteen or twenty minutes, until he | his polished bill to his polished toes and toe-nails. 
was so hoarse he could hardly speak. Or I would| In the sunlight his plumage was beautifully iri- 


hear him rattling around among his bottles, ‘‘pull- | descent, showing blue and bronze tints about his 


ing corks” and saying, “Come on, Jack! come on, 
Jack!” with a great variety of inflections and em- 
phases. 

As time went on, Jack’s inborn love of mischief 
made us a great deal of trouble, though it never for 
a moment lost its charm. 

It was no longer safe to leave any small object 
lying about, for Jack was sure to pick it up slyly, 


| and lay it away so carefully that no one was likely 


| first thing he did was to snap off the point, and | 


to see it again. 
Yet he had his preferences even in thieving. He 
was specially fond of snatching lead-pencils. The 


| neck and on his wings. 

But, alas! It gives me a feeling cf genuine sad- 
ness, even after several years, that I should have to 
write it! One day the jester to our little court was 
out of sorts. He refused to be petted or talked to. 

If any one came near him, he walked off grum- 
bling. ; 

The next morning as we were about ready to drive, 
we noticed that Jack was really sick. We gave him 
some simple remedies at a venture, for we had not 
the least idea what ailed him. When we came back, 
the first thing was to look for Jack. 

Poor fellow! we found him lying close to the 
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house, his splendid wings stretched out, his head on 
the ground, stiff and dead. 

We all joined the children in mourning for him, 
and he was buried with affectionate care under his 
pine-tree. Vines were planted on his grave, and one 
of his older admirers was appointed to write a suit- 
able epitaph. GEORGE ANNABLE. 
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For the Companion. 


PATROLLING A PIPE. 


In Five CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


A Sharp Scheme which Failed. 


Very early one dark, wet, October morning, two 
young men set about the execution of what they 
regarded as a particularly neat and easy plan to 
make money out of other people. It was not an 
honest plan, I need not say, but these young men 
had permitted their badly balanced minds and their 
greed for money to overcome their respect for the 
law of the land, and the property rights of others. 

They had lately read much nonsense about the 
“rights” of the poor to 
help themselves to the 
property of the rich; and 
as they felt too lazy to 
work, they determined to 
put these theories into 
practical operation and 
gain the wealth which 
they coveted without the 
trouble and weariness of 
laboring to earn it. 

Their scheme did, never- 
theless, require some pre- 
liminary labor to set it 
going,—labor of a kind 
which it is necessary to 
do under cover of dark- 
ness and secrecy. Hence 
we find them abroad on 
the rainy morning above 
mentioned, very early and 
while it was still quite 
dark. 

It was in the Alleghany 
Mountains of Central 
Pennsylvania, one of the 
wildest regions of the 
State, mostly forest and 
very rough. The path 
which they were follow- 
ing was an old deer trail, 
leading first over a precip- 
itous ridge, then down 
into a deep ravine, the 
bottom of which was 
swampy and full of alder, 
laurel and tangled vines. 

Of these two youths, 
personally, I may here say 
that one of them was a 
thick, rather short young 
man, with sandy hair and 
a hay-colored mustache; 
while the other was some- 
what taller and of a 
darker complexion. 

They addressed each 
other as “Walt” and 
“Hen.” Hen was the 
thick-set one. He was a 
native of the region, and 
had, a little previously, come into possession of a 
small farm, not far distant from the scene of this 
narrative. An uncle, who had died, bequeathed the 
farm to him. 

Walt appears to have been a recent acquaintance 
of the young farmer, and much like him, mentally 
and morally. 

They groped their way down the steep side of the 
ridge, cautiously and in some fear of treading on a 
tardy “rattler,” or a copperhead; or of meeting a 
bear. The short young man led the way, being bet- 
ter acquainted with the country than the other. He 
carried a shovel and a coil of lead pipe; while his 
companion was laden with a sack, containing tools. 

Getting down to the bed of the gorge, they stopped 
and lodked carefully about them. 

“Don’t believe you can locate it, Hen,” said the 


growed up so thick and the muck has washed in so 
deep.” 

“Yes, I can,” replied the other. ‘’Tis right about 
here, under us; I know by them two hemlocks. It’s 
between ’em. Getdown and put your ear close to 
the ground,—se. There, I cam hear it; can’t you, 
going ker-chug, ker-chug, ker-chug?”’ 

Walt listened. “She’s there, sure,’”’ he said, ‘and 
no mistake about it. But what makes it sound so?” 

“The pumps, I expect,” replied Hen, briefly. He 
pulled off his coat and took up the shovel. “I'll 
soon be down to her,” he said, “‘and then we’ll see 
what you can do with your bit.” 

“Oh, I can bore a hole in iron all right,” responded 
the other, confidently. ‘Just you show me the iron. 
How thick do you think it is?” 

“T’ve heard them tell as how it was about half an 
inch, from three-eighths to a half. S’pose you can 
bore through that?” queried the youngster with the 
shovel. 

“T can drill that fast enough. Don’t you think I 
can’t,” replied the other, lighting a cigar, while his 
companion plied the shovel. “If ’twere two inches, 
I'd get through it, give me time.” 

“How much time will it take, Walt, all the fore- 
noon?” 

“Pshaw, no! not half an hour.” 

As they talked, one of them was throwing out the 
dirt rapidly, opening a hole about six feet in length 
by two in width, which, from its shape and size, 
might have been taken for a grave. When he had 
excavated to a depth of about two feet the shovel 
hit something hard. 


“You’ve struck it!’ exclaimed the other, taking’ 


out his cigar and bending over the trench. 
struck it, sure!” 

“Yes, there she is,”’ replied the shoveller, scraping 
out the dirt. After digging a little more he exposed 
to view what might have been taken for a large log, 


*You’ve 











seven or eight inches in diameter, save that under 
the shovel it gave forth the harsh sound of iron. 
Then he threw aside his shovel with the relish of 
one to whom all manual labor is irksome, and clam- 
bered out of the trench. His companion meanwhile 
had fitted a drill to the bit-brace and was inspecting 
the iron log before boring into it. 

“Think three-quarters of an inch 
enough, Hen?” he inquired. 

“IT guess that will do to begin with,” replied his 
friend. ‘We can bore it out larger if that don’t run 
fast enough. If it runs smart that size would fill a 
barrel in half an hour. That would be forty-eight 
barrels in a day, you know, and at ninety cents a 
barrel that would fetch us nigh forty-four dollars a 
day—which will do pretty well for a starter, hey?” 

This calculation appeared to stimulate his comrade 
to exertion. He applied his chest to the bit-brace 
and throwing his weight in part upon it, began the 
somewhat laborious process of boring through half an 
inch of wrought iron. While he is thus employed, 
we may take the opportrnity to throw some light 
upon the mysterious movements of the young men. 

In the first place, the strange iron log, to dig out 
and bore into which these two worthies had come 


will be big 


A SURPRISE 


TOR THIEVES. 


out at such an early hour of a disagreeable morning, 
was a part of one of the great pipe-lines which 
bring crude petroleum from the oil-wells of Western 
Pennsylvania and New York across the country to 
the kerosene oil refineries at Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and New York. 

From the oil-wells the petroleum is pumped, or 
flows by its own impetus, into storage tanks, and 
from these tanks it is forced through long lines of 
six-inch pipe over the mountains to the seaboard 
cities, where it is refined both for the home trade 
and for foreign exportation. Other transit lines of 
pipe also lead to Pittsburg, Buffalo and Cleveland, 
and there are minor lines to still other smaller cities. 

The oil region may, therefore, now be described 
as a sort of oleaginous hub whence pipe-lines, like 


| spokes of a wheel, diverge east, west, north and 
young man with the tool-sack, “the bushes have | 


south, for hundreds of miles, to the great cities of 
the country. 

One of the largest of these lines is called “The 
National Transit” and extends from Olean in West- 
ern New York, eastward for a distance of three 
hundred and thirteen miles, to New York City. At 
Olean there are about five hundred storage tanks, 
some of which have a capacity of thirty-five thou- 
sand barrels each. The tanks are built of boiler 
iron, and are circular in form, with low, dome-shaped 
roofs. At one place in Olean they are arranged 
something like city blocks and squares, with streets 
between them, and present a singular appearance— 
the aspect of a city of oil-tanks. From this storage 
town a double line of six-inch pipes conducts the 
petroleum eastward. The pipes are made very strong 
for a reason which will be alluded to later; and at 
intervals of about thirty miles, there are pumping 
stations where large steam-boilers, operating power- 
ful pumps, force the oil forward, day and night, on 
its journey to the sea-coast. 

At the average rate of pumping, it takes oil a 
week to go through the pipe from Olean to New 
York. 

The last pumping station before reaching New 
York is at Saddle River, N. J. Here the line divides, 
one six-inch pipe going beneath the Hudson River 
and through the heart of New York City, crossing 
Central Park and diving under the East River, to the 
refineries at Hunter’s Point on Long Island. The 
other branch, a double line of pipe, extends south- 
ward for thirty miles to Bayonne, in New Jersey, 
where the Standard Oil Company has established the 
largest oil refinery in the world. 

Another division of the same company’s pipe-lines 
extends to Philadelphia, and, as has been said, there 
are other companies and other lines, but it is not 
necessary to specify them, since enough has been 
said to elucidate the mystery of the iron log which 
we left our two youthful communists trying to tap. 

















The reader will already have guessed that they 
were boring for oil—oil which did not rightfully be- 
long to them. Their scheme was to insert a small 
pipe into this large one, and dishonestly to divert a 
stream of oil for their own profit. ‘ 

Their idea, as appeared later, was to lay downa 
line of lead pipe for a distance of about a mile and 
a quarter down the ravine, to a point on the recently 
inherited land of the young farmer where he had 
adroitly set up a derrick, and was pretending to bore 
an oil well. The farm is not in an oil region, but it 
was a part of the scheme of the young men—a long- 
headed scheme, it must be admitted, in spite of its 
defects—to start an “oil boom” in the region, and 
perhaps sell the old farm where their pretended well 
was located at a handsome price as oil land. 

The trouble was that the plotters had nothing 
more than a superficial knowledge of the business 
which they proposed to enter by the backdoor. 
In point of fact, the oil companies have so vigilant a 
system of inspection for their tanks, that ten barrels 
of oil could not be lost between two pumping sta- 
tions without the deficit being immediately known, 
and traced, without difficulty, to the place of leakage. 

What our two phenomenally bright young fellows 
; lacked was a knowledge 
of the simplest laws of 
nature. Probably, when 
they might have learned 
these things at school, 
they had spent their time 
playing cards and smok- 
ing cigarettes. At any 
rate, I never happened to 
witness anything one- 
half as laughable as the 
way they got “left”—if I} 
may use that slangy but | 
expressive term—on their | 
sharp scheme. 

It did not take long to 
drive the finely tempered 
steel drill through the 
outer shell of the pipe. 

“I ’m more ’n_ half 
through it. Get a plug 
ready,” Walt said, after a 
few minutes, to his com- 
panion, who proceeded 
to whittle out a plug, and 
stood by ready to insert 
it. They had a_ short 
piece of small iron pipe, 
with a screw thread cut 
on it, which they prob- 
ably intended to screw 
into the hole in the large 
pipe, and then join the 
lead pipe to that with 
solder. They were so 
ignorant as to think that 
they could do all this 
fitting-up work easily 
enough after the line pipe 
was tapped. 

Walt, with his chest 
down on the bit-brace, 
was boring with might 
and main, and had nearly 
penetrated the pipe-shell, 
when he was suddenly 
lifted clean out of the 
trench, and deposited on 
his back in the bushes, 
dy a jet of oil which, with 
a sharp whish and a roar, 
broke from the aperture he had made, and rose, in a 
slim but powerful stream, to a prodigious height! 

Both of the thieves were spattered, soaked indeed, 
with oil in an instant. A rain of it was sprayed out 
with a force and intensity which it would be difficult 
to describe. There was choking and sputtering,—for 
petroleum is by no means sweet perfumery,—and 
their eyes and nostrils were well filled with it. 

They quickly retired to a safe distance, and, clear- 
ing their throats, gave vent to their astonishment and 





wrath. Walt blamed Hen for not being ready with 
the plug, and Hen called Walt a fool fér not boring 
into the pipe more cautiously. 

Meantime the oil was whizzing and roaring out at 
the vent, and as something must be done, Hen mus- 
tered courage to rush toward the trench, and try to 
plug the hole; but his hand had no sooner encoun- 
tered the jet, than the plug was blown out of his 
grasp, and he was thrown back prostrate in the 
trench, whence he scrambled out, nearly choked. 

“Oh, you didn’t do it right!” Walt exclaimed. 

“Try it yourself then!’’ gasped his angry compan- 
ion. 

“TI know I can do better 
than that!” retorted Walt, 
and hastily preparing a very 
long plug, he crept up, and, 
sliding the plug along the 
pipe, attempted, by a sudden 
thrust, to introduce it into 
the hole; but it was blown 
away like a feather, and 
Walt in turn was treated to 
a jet of raw oil, which set 
him off in a strangling fit. 

Hen derided him. In 
truth, neither of them had 
taken thought of the enor- 
mous pressure on the oil 
which the great pumping 
engines exert. 

One hundred and twenty pounds to the square 
inch is deemed a heavy pressure in locomotive boil- 
ers, but these pipes sustain a pressure of a thousand 
pounds to the square inch when the pumps are work- 
ing, and down in the bed of this ravine the full in- 
tensity of it was encountered. The strength of a 
man avails nothing in an effort to put a plug into 
even a tiny hole in the pipe. 

I was at this time a “line-walker,”’ or patrol, in 
the employ of the pipe company. It was my duty to 
go along the line and carefully inspect it, in order to 
discover leaks or other damage. I was early on my 
route that morning, and chanced to be a spectator, 
at a little distance up the mountain side, of a portion 
of the comedy enacted in the gorge below. 

I did not at once disclose myself, for I wanted to 





get a good view of the oil thieves, and see exactly 
what they were about. It was amusing to watch 
their efforts at plugging the hole which they had 
bored. After trying smal) plugs, they procured a 
log which they tried to slide over the jet; and when 
that und every other device had failed, they gave up, 
and sat down to console themselves by execrating 
everything but that which had caused their failure. 

I had worked my way quietly down the side of the 
mountain, and stepping suddenly out within ten 
yards of where they stood, wringing the oil from 
their hands, shouted, “What are you doing here?” 

Rogues are usually cowards, and this precious pair 
of rascals no sooner caught sight of me, than they 
bolted like a couple of hares, leaving their lead pipe 
and tools behind them. 

I gave chase, and followed them for nearly a mile 
down the valley. They certainly ran well—all the 
better, perhaps, for being so well oiled only a few 
minutes previously. I could not catch them, and, I 
may add, they were never apprehended. 

When I had retraced my steps to the pipe, I found 
the little oil fountain playing up handsomely. The 
hole which they had dug beside the pipe was already 
full of petroleum, and the jet was still rising into 
the air in a lofty stream. The only way to stop it 
was to telegraph back to the station to cease pump- 
ing. I ascended a telegraph pole, cut a wire, and 
sent back a message to that effect. 

I had hardly had time to mend up the wire and 
get down, when the jet fell, and all was quiet. 

To repair the leak proved’ to be a considerable 
job. We were obliged to haul in, over the moun- 
tain, a heavy iron “clamp,” weighing over five hun- 
dred pounds. The drilled hole was then soldered up, 
and the clamp bolted about the pipe outside it. 

ROBERT S. THAXTER. 
(To be continued.) 
Or 


For the Companion. 


A MOB OF KOORDISH WOMEN. 


Who ever heard of a traveller falling into the 
hands of a mob of women? We read now and then 
of some traveller beiiig attacked by a mob of Chi- 
nese, of falling into the hands of Italian or Turkish 
brigands, of being murdered or detained a prisoner 
by some uncivilized Asiatic or African potentate, 
but the attacking parties are always composed of 
men. 

In most Eastern countries, and particularly among 
the half-civilized peoples, the women are usually 
kept well in the background. The traveller only 
sees them on the streets of the cities he visits, mov- 
ing about in a shy and quiet way, with their faces 
closely veiled. It is so in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, 
Arabia and Afghanistan, and in all Mohammedan 
countries. 

My bicycle journey around the world, however, 
differed from an ordinary tour, inasmuch as it took 
me to many out-of-the-way regions and strange 
places seldom visited by other travellers. It took 
me at times among wild tribes and obscure races, to 
whom the sight of a European was a novelty as 
great as a genuine Zulu warrior would be to the 
readers of this paper. 

Consequently I saw and experienced many strange 
things that do not usually fall to the lot of the globe- 
trotter who pursues his journeyings in the ordinary 
manner over well-beaten routes. One of the strangest 
of these experiences was, as I have already inti- 
mated, falling into the hands of a mob of women. 

It was while making my way through one of the 
wildest sections of country in Western Persia, known 
as Persian Koordistan, that I found myself among a 
tribe of wild Koords. These people roam the des- 
erts of Koordistan with their flocks and herds, living 
in big black tents of woven goat-hair. 

It is considered very unsafe for a traveller to ven- 
ture among these half-savage nomads alone, and the 
governor of the province usually sends an escort of 
soldiers to guard a person through the territory. 
The Pasha Khan of Ovahjik wanted to send an 
escort with me, but I always found an escort a nui- 
sance, owing to the necessity of moderating my own 
speed to the ability of their horses. 













Over the smooth camel trails of 
the level, gravelly deserts it was no 
trouble for me to cover sixty miles 
or more in a day with the bicycle, whereas the horse- 
men would never want to travel more than about 
thirty. This annoyed me, and I preferred to risk 
venturing into the Koordish country alone. 

Although they are not to be trusted, and are free- 
booters by nature and instinct, these wild children 
of the Persian deserts are very hospitable. So long 
as one is beneath the shelter of the chieftain’s tent, 
both his person and property are held sacred. No 
sooner does the traveller start on his journey again, 
however, than he is liable to be overtaken and 
robbed by his hosts of an hour before. 

The first night I spent in the Koordish tents I was 
treated hospitably; but before riding two miles, I 
was intercepted by a couple of stalwart ruffians who 
intended to rob me, and would have done so had I 
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not drawn my revolver and holding it ready, | 


pressed steadily on. They hesitated a moment 
and then, to my great relief, turned back in the 
direction of the tents, and I saw them no more. 
Early in the evening of the second day among 
the Koords, I reached a camp of about twenty 
tents, occupying the foot of a range of low hills. 
From the rude, uncivilized appearance and de- 
meanor of the shepherds whom I passed in mak- 
ing my way toward the camp, I could see at once 


that they were a rough crowd; but there was no, 


other place to go, so I 
had to seek the hospital- 
ity of their tents, whether 
I liked the or 
not. 


outlook 


The chief of this camp 
I found was absent on a 
visit to other 
branch of the tribe, many 
miles away. In the ab- 
the chieftain, 
one of the elders usually 
takes upon himself the 
office of entertaining 
guests. In this particular 
camp, however, there 
seemed to be no well- 
regulated arrange- 
ments of any kind. 

One of the men mo- 
tioned me into the 
nearest tent, and by 
and by a young wo- 


some 


sence of 


man brought me a bowl of clabbered goat-milk | ter me almost as swiftly as deer. It was a unique 
and a dish of pillau (boiled rice, or wheat) and | experience, and one that I shall not be likely to 


herbs. She was a girl of most singular and strik- 
ing appearance. 

She was certainly not less than six feet tall—a 
very great stature for a woman—and her eyes 





were round and wild-looking, like the eyes of a | 


cat, or more correctly, of some wild animal. So 
strangely like a wild animal’s eyes were they in 
shape and expression, that it seemed to me as if 
they would most assuredly turn green and shine 
in a dark room like a cat’s eyes. 

All the women in the camp now came flocking 
about me, to take a curious look at the stranger 
from Frangistan, riding on the iron horse. They 
were a wild-looking lot of females. Many of 
them had their unkempt locks dyed to a fiery red, 
or ‘“‘carrotty’’ hue; and this, with the peculiar, 
savage expression of their eyes, made them look 
as ferocious as so many human tigresses. All of 
them had these round, staring eyes; never before 
had I seen such an array of wild-animal orbs— 
no, not even in the Zoo at Central Park. 

As they stood there watching me eat with the 
greatest curiosity, I dimly recollected reading, 
when a boy, about travellers being waylaid and 
captured on the road by bands of these tiger-eyed 
Koordish women. 
thinking the stories nothing but ‘‘traveller’s tales’’ 
at the time, but I could see plainly enough then 
that these women were capable of anything that 
tigresses are capable of. 

Although everything seemed to be managed in 
a loose, haphazard way in this camp, no order, 
no mannerliness about anything, they gave me 
some sheepskins to sleep on, and in the morning 
something more to eat. 

When about mounting my bicycle to start, 
about twenty women came racing from the differ- 
ent tents, shouting and laughing like a lot of rude 
school-boys let out of school for a half-holiday. 
From the manner in which they issued from the 
tents, it was very plain that they had planned it 
all beforehand. 

With much boisterous hilarity they surrounded 
me, and refused to let me go. If I attempted to 
break away from them, some would seize the 
bicycle, and others cling to my garments. They 
seemed to take a rude, boisterous delight in danc- 
ing about and worrying me, as though I were a 
rat and they a gang of puppies barking and caper- 
ing about. They were a ferocious-looking lot of 
women, and their object was, very plainly, to 
overpower and rob me. 

One of them jammed my helmet down over my 
eyes, and several tugged away at my coat to try 
and pull it off, believing, no doubt, that my money 
would be found in the pockets. Several times I 
broke loose, but they would form a ring about me 
again at once. 

I was at a loss what to do. Th» men had all 
taken themselves off, evidently on purpose to leave 
the field clear for the women to rob me. One 
could not very well use his revolver on women, 
nor even use violent measures of defence. No 
American or Englishman, worthy of the name, 
would strike women, even though, like these wild 
Koordesses, they might be bent on doing him vio- 
lence. 

At length, after trying in vain several times to 
escape, I bethought me of a little strategy that 
would perhaps secure my freedom. Most of the 
money I had with me was in Turkish gold coins, 
concealed in a money-belt beneath my clothes. In 
a small leather case which I carried on the bicy- 
cle, however, I had a bag of native silver coins, 
which I needed to pay the incidental expenses of 
the road. 

Bidding my tormentors keep quiet a minute by 
an impressive gesture, for I didn’t know a word 
of their language, I took out this bag of coins, 
showed them that it was all the money there was 
in the case, and distributed it among them. They 
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they expected to obtain a richer booty than a| 
handful of silver pieces. 
But although reluctant to let me go, they offered | 
a less determined front than before, and I finally 
broke away from them. Springing into the sad- 
dle, I hastened to make good my escape; but I 
had to be pretty lively about it, for several of the 
more determined 
ot these  wild- 
eyed women 


caine racing af- 


ESCAPING FROM A MOB OF WOMEN. 


soon forget, this adventure with the mob of Koor- 
dish women. Tuomas STEVENS. 


—§@>— 





MUSIC IN NATURE. 
There’s music in the sighing of a reed; 
There’s music in the Sy of a rill: 
There’s music in all things, if men had ears; 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres. 
—Byron. 


we 
PRESIDENT DIAZ AND MEXICO. 


On the first of December General Porfirio Diaz 
was installed for the third time as President of the 
Mexican Republic. He was first chosen to that 
office in 1877. There had been numerous revolu- 
tions in Mexico in the preceding twenty years, 
and General Diaz had taken part in most of them, 
on one side or the other. 

Indeed, at the very time when he became a can- 
didate for the presidency he was a political exile. | 
His election, therefore, did not seem to promise 
tranquillity for the country. The fears of his 
opponents were not realized, for his administra- 
tion was wise and successful, and his retirement 
in 1880 was generally regretted. 

According to the Constitution of Mexico at that 
time, a President could not hold office for two 





successive terms. General Diaz was therefore not 
a candidate, and General Gonzales was chosen. 
But his popularity and the high estimation of his | 
abilities are attested by the fact that at the very | 
next election, in 1884, he was chosen again—and | 
still more by the circumstance that in 1887 the 
Constitution was amended so as to permit the re- 
election of a President, in order to enable the peo- 
ple to choose Diaz again. 

This popularity is justly due to General Diaz’s | 
ability, patriotism and wisdom. He found Mexico 
in a state of decadence. Its resources lay unde- 
veloped ; its offices were the prey of rapacious and | 
selfish politicians; its public service was corrupt; | 
the country was the victim of the rivalry of ambi- 
tious military officers; many parts of it were in 
disorder, so that in those regions the national laws 
were utterly disregarded. 

General Diaz, by a wise and vigorous adminis- 
tration of affairs, may be almost said to have 
created a new Mexico. Though the powers of the 
Mexican President are greatly restricted by law, 
they are in reality much larger than those of the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States. General 
Diaz has, moreover, been evidently supported in 
his reforms by the large majority of the nation, 
and by the representatives of the nation in the 
two Houses of the Mexican Congress. 

Peace and the reign of law are established 
through the greater part of the Mexican territory. 
It is true that the Republic has many things to 
learn, and many things to gain. The laws relat- 
ing to compulsory primary education are not yet 
fully enforced; yet both primary and higher 

| schools have increased in numbers and attendance 
far more rapidly under the presidency of Diaz 
than ever before. 

Nature has endowed Mexico with resources 
which make it certainly one of the richest coun- 
tries of the world. Its agricultural and mineral 
products are so great and varied, that they can- 

| not yet be accurately measured. 

General Diaz has shown that he fully appre- 
ciates the long dormant wealth of his country. 
He has encouraged the construction of railroads ; 
he has invited the co-operation of foreign capital 
in developing the country, and under his rule 
| many manufactures have been established. Politi- 
|cally the suffrage has been extended, and the 
finances of the government have been carefully 
and economically managed. 

That order reigns throughout Mexico—or at 
least the greater part of it—is largely due to Gen- 





{assembling of the new Congress, and the starting 





seemed to be but partly satisfied at this; evidently | eral Diaz’s sleepless vigor and energetic action. 
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He has put down revolt with a stern hand wher- 
ever it lifted its head; he has ordained that all 
rebels, when caught, shall be promptly hanged, as 
if they were highwaymen; he has pretty effectu- 
ally suppressed brigandage in lonely mountain 
regions, and has made travel through the Repub- 
lic, once very perilous, safe. 

It is gratifying to know that our republican 
neighbor is to have the advantage of so wise, 
patriotic and vigorous an executive head for four 
years to come. 

If Mexico, during that time, shall advance as 
rapidly in the arts of civilization, in social order 
and improvement, as in the past four years, she 
will bid fair to take her place as one of the enlight- 
ened and progressive nations of the world, as well 
as materially one of the most prosperous. 


— —~+>>— 


For the Companion. 


IN MID-OCEAN. 


Across this sea I sail, and do not know 
What hap awaits me on its farther side; 
In these long days what dear hope may have died; 
What sweet, accustomed joy I must forego; 
What new acquaintance make with unguessed woe, 
(I, who with sorrow have been long allied) 
Or what blest gleam of joy yet undescried 
Its tender light upon my way will throw. 
Thus over Death’s unsounded sea we sail, 
Toward a far, unmapped, unpictured shore, 
Unwitting what awaits us, bliss or bale, 
Like the vast multitude that went before, 
Scourged on by the inexorable gale 
The everlasting mystery to explore. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
+r 


1789—1889. 


The new year, which dawns upon us so auspi- 
ciously, will bring us in its course to several 
interesting anniversaries. It is the true centenary 
of the Republic, for it was in 1789 that the first 
President was inaugurated, and the new national 
government, so painfully elaborated in 1787, was 
set in motion. E Pluribus Unum, which was little 
more than a hope when the motto was adopted in 
1776, became a fact in 1789. 

On New Year’s Day, a hundred years ago, a 
serious, difficult and novel duty lay immediately 
before the people: that of electing a President 
and Vice-President. On that day there was prac- 
tically no general government, for the old one, 
that of the Confederation, had perished, and the 
new one, that of the Constitution, was nothing as 
yet but a roll of parchment. 

The Constitution was, by its own terms, to be- 
come effective when ratified by nine States, be- 
tween the States so ratifying it. New Hampshire 
was the ninth State to adopt the Constitution, in 
June, 1788, but up to that time neither the very 
important States of Virginia and New York, nor 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, were willing to 
adopt the new form of government. 

Nevertheless, Virginia quickly followed New 
Hampshire; and New York, after a memorable 
struggle, yielded in the closing days of July; and 
then Congress took up the duty of appointing the 
time for the election of President, and setting the 
machinery of the new government in motion. 
But Congress wasted almost seven weeks in the 
vain attempt to agree upon a place for the per- 
manent capital of the nation, and was obliged at 
last to select New York as a temporary makeshift. 

Then on September 13th a resolution was | 
adopted, appointing what were called the Three 
Wednesdays: The first Wednesday in January, | 
1789, for the presidential election, that is, for the 
choice of presidential electors; the first Wednes- 
day of February for the meeting of the electors 
for the purpose of choosing a President and Vice- | 
President; the first Wednesday in March for the | 











of the new system. 

It so happened that the first Wednesday of 
March was the 4th of that month, and hence 
March 4th has ever since been the day for inaug- 
urating a new President. But as the winter 
weather takes its course without regarding acts of 
Congress, these Wednesdays proved to be much 
too close together, and the business could not be 
done in the time. 

In 1789, travellers seldom averaged more than 
thirty miles a day in the winter season. To get 
from New York to Albany required three or four 
days, and the journey from Georgia to Philadel- 
phia was a good five weeks’ work. 

There was, accordingly, no quorum of both 
houses in New York until April 6th. On that day 
General Washington had not yet left Mount 
Vernon, nor Mr. Adams his Quincy farm in 
Massachusetts. In short, nothing had yet been 
done in the way of setting a new government in 
motion. The electoral packets were at length 
opened, and all the world was notified of what all 
the world knew already, that General Washington 
was elected President and Mr. Adams Vice- 
President of the United States. 

Both gentlemen being hundreds of miles away, 
how should an impatient Congress get them 
where they were wanted? That was a perplexing 
question, which was not solved without debate and 
delay. At length, Mr. Charles Thomson, the 
Secretary of Congress since its first meeting, was 
appointed to go to Mount Vernon and inform 
General Washington of his election to the Pres- 
idency, and Mr. Sylvanus Bowen was: requested 
to proceed to Quincy and convey to Mr. Adams 
the news of his election to the Vice-Presidency. 

The triumphal progress of the President-elect to 








New York required many days, and therefore the | 
inauguration did not take place until April 30th, | 





nearly two months after the time originally con- 
templated. 

The last week in April, however, is a much 
more suitable time for such a ceremonial than the 
first week in March, and it is highly probable that 
the day will be changed so as to conform, at once, 
to the season and to the accidental precedent of 
1789. 


+r 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS IN PRISON. 


A man was released lately from Sing Sing who 
had been confined there for thirty-three years. He 
went to Sing Sing a vigorous, intelligent Irishman 
of twenty-seven; he came away a gray-headed, 
dazed and shaky old man of sixty. 

It was in the year 1855, when Franklin Pierce was 
President, that he was so unfortunate as to kill two 
men in a drunken brawl, not knowing what he did. 
For this crime he was sentenced to death, but the 
penalty was commuted to imprisonment for life. A 
pardon now restores him to a world in which he 
finds himself a stranger. 

He has had the strange experience of taking in 
thirty-three years of the world’s history all at once. 
Ever since his release he has been walking about 
New York and Brooklyn, gazing, listening, wonder- 
ing. When he put on the prison uniform thirty- 
three years ago, the newspapers were full of the 
troubles in Kansas, and soon after occurred the 
assault upon Charles Sumner in the Senate Cham- 
ber and the raid into Virginia by John Brown, fol- 
lowed by the election of Lincoln and the four years 
of war. 

Of some of these events he had heard mention in 
the prison, but he knew nothing concerning the de- 
tails of the great struggle, and scarcely anything at 
all of such world-noted affairs as the French and 
German War. 

The cities he once knew on the shores of the Hud- 
son and the East River, the old New York and the 
old Brooklyn, where are they? They are gone! New 
cities have arisen in their stead, connected by cable, 
telephone and bridge, lighted by electricity, per- 
vaded by elevated railroads, extinguished by the 
steam fire-engine, raised into the air, story above 
story, through the invention of the steam elevator, 
and clad in cheaper clothes by the universal sewing- 
machine. The bridge over the East River astonished 
him most, as well it may, for it astonishes every one 
who crosses it—if he has time to bestow a thought 
upon it. 

As this man walks about the congregation of cities 
that make up what the outside world thinks of as 
New York, he sees many improvements, and per- 
haps, upon the whole, he sees a general improve- 
ment. He sees a country in which there is not a 
slave. Possibly life is a little easier, a little pleas- 
anter and a little safer in New York than it was in 
the year 1855. 

But there is one particular of great importance in 
which he finds no improvement, because there is 
none to find. It is as difficult now as it was in 1855 
to get beyond the range of a liquor saloon. 

He remembers with a shudder what it was that 
lured him to his ruin thirty-three years ago, and he 
says, as he passes by the myriad temptations of the 
same kind that now exist, “Liquor shall never again 
pass my lips. It brought sore trouble upon me, as it 
does upon all who use it, and I’ll never touch it 
again.” 

It is to be hoped he will not. Nevertheless, there 
stand the saloons, about twelve thousand of them 
now, to lure other men. In this respect there is no 
improvement discernible to the man who comes 
back to city streets as if from the tomb. 


——_— +o — 
HER NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 


Mary Bell had read that New Year’s calls were 
very fashionable in some places, and though no one 
thought of adopting the custom in the little town 
where she lived, she asked her mother if she might 
not be allowed to pay some visits on New Year’s 
afternoon. 

“Tf you want to be fashionable, dear,” said mamma, 
trying not to smile, “I’m afraid that isn’t the way, 
for it is the ladies who stay at home to entertain 
their friends and the gentlemen who call.” 

“But I don’t know any gentlemen but papa and 
Uncle Charlie,” said Mary, seriously, “‘and they’re 
right here in the house, so they can’t call on me if 
they want to. I guess, mamma, if you’re willing, 
I’ll just go and see a few people.” 

Mamma was willing, and on New Year’s afternoon 
Mary donned her plaid cloak and little white hood, 
kissed her mother, and set forth. 

“T guess I’ll go first to some of the places where 
they don’t have much company,” thought she, and 
presently she knocked at Nurse Baker’s door. 

“Bless me!’ said the old lady, as she opened it, 
and saw the little figure standing on the step. ‘“‘Have 
you got an errand this cold day? Come in, dear!” 

“No’m, I haven’t been sent. I’ve come myself, 
just to wish you a Happy New Year,” said Mary, 
and when she had been asked to sit down, she 
perched herself on a great chair by the fire, and 
sticking out her little feet to the blaze, announced 
seriously, “‘’ Tis pretty cold. Don’t you think the 
seasons are changing?” 

At that Nurse Baker began to laugh, and perhaps 
she might have gone on till this time if she had not 
seen how hurt aad surprised her visitor looked. 

“You mustn’t mind me, dear,” said she then, wip- 
ing her eyes. “I was so lonesome when you came 
in, that I’m glad enough of an excuse to laugh. 
Here, let’s eat a cookie together; I didn’t more’n 
half finish my dinner, I was so blue.” 

So they ate cookies, and talked of the days when 
they were young, and long before Nurse Baker was 
willing to lose her Mary, said good-by and set forth 
again. 

“For I don’t think ’twould be proper to spend the 
whole afternoon in one call,”’ she said to herself. 

She passed the house where cross Mr. Timmins 
lived all alone, and though she didn’t quite dare go 
in, she did run up to the window and shout, ‘‘Happy 
New Year!” 

Then she called on Sophy Driscoll, who had beer 
ill all winter, and showed her some new patterns for 
paper-dolls’ dresses, and finally dropped in to see 
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lame Tim Hubbard. He had not thought very much 
about New Year’s Day apparently, for his mother 
worked so hard that she gave him no presents, and 
very few kindly wishes. 

‘What do you care so much about to-day for?” he 
asked, and Mary Bell cried, in surprise: 

“Why, don’t you know? Because you can begin 
all over again, and be good every day for a whole 
year !” 

“You're a dear little girl,” said Tim’s mother, tak- 
ing her hands out of the washtub, and wiping them 
on her apron. “You just give me a kiss!” And 
after Mary Bell had walked up to be kissed, Mrs. 
Hubbard performed the same operation on Tim, 
who couldn’t remember when such a thing had hap- 
pened before. Then Mary Bell went home, and that 
night, after she had said her prayers, she confessed 
to mamma: 

“Tt’s real fun to make New Year’s calls, but it does 
tire you all out!” 


— 
COURTEOUS. 


An English author, writing of the importance of 
manner in social life, emphasizes the fact that people 
value more what their friend feels for them than 
what he does for them. They even look more kindly 
upon one who meets their request with an affec- 
tionate denial than upon one who coldly complies 
with it. 

“An ice-house is very different from @ nice house ; 
and a dot will turn a million into one.” 

Shakespeare mentions the courtesy that ‘‘can tickle 
where she wounds.” Not a few public men owe their 
influence to the fact that they cannot only say no 
with a good grace, but,—what is sometimes harder,— 
say yes with a good grace. 

Archdeacon Allen, of the Church of England, was 
so courteous that he has been known, when acciden- 
tally he had hit a dog’s nose with a cane, to say, half- 
unconsciously, ‘I beg your pardon, Hector.” 

He excelled in the politeness which makes the 
person to whom it is addressed respect himself. 
Once he visited, with two young gentlemen, a person 
who was not, though her position in life should have 
made her, a lady. 

“Did you notice,” said one of the gentlemen to the 
other, on leaving the house, “the archdeacon’s 
refinement in pretending not to see how vulgar that 
old woman was?” He recognized her as a woman, 
and was anxious to make her respect herself as 
such. 

In visiting the cottages of the poor, his manner 
was as respectful as when calling at the mansions of 
the rich. He would take off his hat before crossing 
the threshold. When the inmate came to the door 
at his knock, he would ask, ‘‘May I come in?” 

If he happened to call while a cottager’s family 
was at dinner or supper, he never went in, but 
excused himself, saying: 

“T see you are at tea, I’ll call another time; I hope 
you are all well.” 

His children were trained to consider rudeness to 
a servant as a grave offence. If they wished a ser- 
vant to perform some duty, they asked for it as a 
favor, prefacing the request with “Please,” and 
annexing “Thank you” to its performance. 

A lady once said that living with her father was 
like being brought up in a cathedral. Archdeacon 
Allen’s children understood the meaning of the 
expression, for their father’s reverence for every one 
was awe-inspiring. 


———-__—4@p——___—— 


INSOLENT WIT. 


A man may give a brutal kick with all the grace of 
a dancing-master; so one may be insolent and yet 
witty. A man said'in Douglas Jerrold’s presence, 
that he loved to lie on his back on the grass, and 
look up in the face of a cow. 

“With a filial smile?” asked the insolent wit. 

Lord Chancellor Westbury was also an insolent 
wit. A brother lawyer once said to him, wnen he 
was plain Richard Bethell, that society was com- 
pounded of strange elements. 

“Well,” replied Bethell, ‘my experience constrains 
me to say, that the world is made up of but two 
classes, the foolish and the designing.” 

“Where, then, are you and I to be placed?” asked 
the other, not satisfied with the classification. 

“My dear sir,” said Bethell, smiling, “the sim- 
plicity of your inquiry assures me that we should not 
go into the same lobby on that division.” 

In consulting with his associates about a case, he 
was fond of exhibiting his reasoning powers, and 
while thus employed detested any interruption. One 
day, at a consultation, the solicitor’s clerk corrected 
him as to adate. He paused, looked at the clerk 
significantly, but said nothing. The clerk, soon 
after, again corrected him. 

“Will you,” said Bethell, in silvery tones, “have 
the goodness to go outside of that door,—and shut 
it?” 

Richard Bethell became Lord Chancellor, which 
position he was obliged to resign in disgrace. Few 
pitied the fallen man, for his pointed, polished wit 
had been so insolent as to make him a hated man. 


—_o-——__—_ 
GUM COPAL. 


This gum is a true fossil; that is, it is dug out of 
the ground in various parts of the world. It is, very 
certainly, the product of trees which have formerly 
grown and decayed upon the spot or in its neigh- 
borhood. How long it may have been lying in the 
ground is not easy to determine in any particular 
instance. 

No doubt forests are still growing in some parts of 
the world such as have yielded the copal now dug, 
and which will themselves produce a farther supply. 

Copal is brought in large quantities from the east 
coast of Africa. It is found in the sandy plains at a 
depth of from one foot to five feet. The soil is a dark 
vegetable mould which rests upon a bed of blue clay. 


In this pits are dug, into which | i i 
P & water oozes from the | .\idiers, prisoners of war, were buried in Burton 


walls of greasy earth. From these diggings are 
obtained the raw or unripe copal, as the crude arti- 
cle is called. 


In the manner of its occurrence, as also in its | 


appearance, copal bears a close resemblance to 








amber, though copal is found at a less depth below 
the surface, as would naturally be expected in the 
case of the more recent product. The trees which 
yield it belong to our own age, while the forests 
which produced the amber were the growth of a 
past geological period. 


- 4oOr 
HE SHOULD KNOW HIM. 


Soon after the war Chief Justice Chase made a 
trip through the South, and among other places, 
visited Key West. One of the notabilities of the 
island was Uncle Sandie, an old negro—“‘now in my 
sebenty-tree yeah, sah.”” He showed the party 
through what he proudly called his plantation. 


Ripe sapadillos hung from the trees, and a particu- 
larly large “‘sour-sop” was pointed out as specially 
intended for our dinner. The African cayenne- 
pepper berry was hanging on little bushes, and one 
or two of the party, who had been promiscuously 
ee on Sandie’s fruit, came to grief when 
they reached it, and were heard complaining that 
their mouths were on fire. 

Plucking two or three berries of another kind, 
Sandie handed them to the Chief Justice. 

“Take dem home and plant ’em in your gar- 
den, and you’ll hab your own coffee aftah awhile.” 

“But coffee won’t grow, Sandie, where I live.” 

“Don’t know ’bout dat, sah. Dat’s just what dey 
told me heah; but you see it does. I didn’t know no 
reason why it shouldn’t, and so I try. Now you just 
try, too.” 


Finally, he asked for a picture of his guest, and 
the Chief Justice handed him a one-dollar —— | 


The scene that followed was curious. Old Sandie, 
bareheaded and with his shirt thrown loosely back 
from his brawny bosom, stooped down, spread the 
bill out on one knee, and gazed from it to Mr. Chase 
and back to the bill again for some moments, in per- 
fect silence. 

*‘Now I knows you,” he broke out at last, “‘you’se 
Old Greenback hisself. You mout come heah fifty 
yeah from now and I’d know you just the same, and 
tell you all about sittin’ in dis yeah piazza heah.” 





ALASKA GARNETS. 


It will be of interest to persons who are fond of 
collecting mineral specimens to learn that garnets, 
of fine size and good color, are found at Fort 
Wrangel, Alaska, and that specimens can be obtained 
by mail from that place at very moderate expense. 


These Fort Wrangel garnets occur in a tough, gray | 


slate near the mouth of the Stickeen River, a few 
miles distant from the Indian village at Wrangel 
post-office. 

They vary in size from a pea to a hen’s egg, and, 
with care, can be separated from the slate matrix, 
in which they lie like plums in a pudding, unbroken 
and showing their peculiar polyhedral form of crys- 
tallization quite perfect. 

Many of these garnets display a very considerable 
depth of a rich red color, approaching the ruby, and 
are hence of some value as precious stones. 

In + nema d they appear to be inexhaustible. At 
the village store the writer procured half a dozen of 
good size, embedded in a fragment of the slate in 
which they occur, along with a dozen detached ones 
of medium size, though not all quite perfect, for the 
small sum of sixty cents. 


Raa 
A TOWN-MEETING. 


It was held in Antrim, N. H., in 1777. The war- 
rant, addressed to ““Maurice Lynch, Constable,” was 
as follows: 


“In the Name of the Government and people of 
this State you are To Warn all the freeholders and 
other Inhabitants Quallifyd by Law to Vot in Town- 
meetings Belonging To Said Antrim to meet at the 
Centor of Said Town on Wensday the 20th Day of 
this Instant at Eight of the Clock in the forenoon 
first to chuse A moderator. 

“2nd To See if the Town Will be Satisfyed With 
the Choice of the Surveyor and his assestanc Maid 
of the Spot for a meeting house and Buyring place. 

*“3dly for Every Man for to a ax fall the Trees off 
the Value of one Acer More or Less When Legualy 
agreed for the Spoot To Build upon. 

“4thlyTo Chuse a Committee for to Regulate the 
Expense The Town has been at in Respect of the 
War and Act on aney Thing Thought Needful in the 
opinion of the Selectmen and this Shall be your 

arrant.” 

At the meeting thus called, the following votes 
were passed : 

“Voted the Spot to Build the Meeting-house to be 
Between a Read oak tree marked with the figur of 
Eight and the Deat of the year 1777—and the Bur- 
ing-Place,— 

“Voted to chope one Acer more or less. 

“Voted that the Delinqueants Shall Pay one.Dollar 
or Else work one Day at choping and falling at the 
Center.” 

PET EELS. 


Not long ago there was a curious case at Rockport 
of the singular attachment sometimes instituted 
between man and the lower animals. 


Mr. H—— had been for some time accustomed to 
throw bits of food to some eels in a small brook that 
ran along the back of his lot of land. 

One day he observed that the eels seemed to be 
waiting for his visit; and with a little coaxing after 
that, they were induced to eat food directly from his 
hand. Then they learned to play and fondle about 
his fingers, held in the water, and seezned to enjoy 
his caresses. 

More recently, the largest one of the four, a huge 
old fellow over two feet long, allowed Mr. H—— to 
take him from the water, and slide him about from 
hand to hand, apparently liking the novel experience. 

When Mr. H— goes to the brook he calls these 
odd pets with a peculiar whistle, and they soon come 
rushing briskly from down stream. At one time, he 
brought them the usual lunch, when only the large 
one came. The eel waited a few moments, then 
turned down stream, and soon came back, bringing 
his tardy family with him. 


—_—_—_<@,——___ 
ENGLISHMEN AND FOREIGNERS, 


Englishmen are apt to feel a contempt for all for- 
eigners and their ways. Lord Wolseley says that 
among English soldiers the very food of other 
nations is a common topic of ridicule. An English 
general, about to attack Cadiz, and knowing the 
prejudices of his men, excited their enthusiasm in a 
novel way: 


“You Englishmen,” said he, addressing them, 
“who are fed upon beef, don’t surely mean to be 
beaten by alot of Spaniards who live upon oranges!” 

Even the hospitali'y of the grave is begrudged 
Frenchmen by English peasants, as an anecdote 
told in a recent English book, illustrates. 

At the time of the abortive attempt at invading 
England made by the French in 1797, several of their 


churchyard. Many atime it has been suggested to 
the present rector, by the peasants of the village, 
when complaint was made of the crowded condition 
of the burial ground: 

“Dig up them old French, sir; what’s the good of 
them?” 


I will pay you 10 per cent. of the amount of any or- 
der, which you can obtain from your milk dealer and 
send me for milk jars. See my advertisement on page 
14. A. V. Whiteman, 72 Murray St., New York. [Adv. 

—>—_ 

**I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, arid was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think itis 
a big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOsTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & CoO., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


YOUNC MEN 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, 
and earn #100 per month. Send your name and 1l0c. 
in stamps to F. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn, 


DON’T LOSE YOUR HEAD! 


When accidents oc- 
cur, but keep cool and 
follow the_ directions 
given in “INSTRUC- 
TIONS FROM THE 
DOCTOR,” « neat lit- 
tle book which will be 
sent, post-paid, for 4 
cents in stamps, by 


¥ SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


New York City. 
Mention “Companion.” 


BENTLEY, 


12 W. 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


| ROPE SILK. 
TWISTED SILK. 
OUTLINING SILK. 
FILO SILK. 
FILLING SILK. 
SATIN FLOSS. 
CABLE SILK. 


| Ask your dealer for it as it is of the BEST QUAL- 
| ITY, Best Colorings, and warranted to wash and stand 
| exposure to the light, without loss of color. See name 
| on every skein. TRADE only supplied by 


‘CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. 14th St, N. Y. 


FEATHERBONE 
CORSETS. 
No side steels, Elastic, 
Pliable and Easy. Every 
pair warranted, 


FEATHERBONE 


DRESS STAYS. 




















SOLE AGENT FOR 


“ROYAL SOCIETY” | 


(TRADE MARK) 


BRAND OF SILKS. 











Absolutely unbreakable. 
Will not warp, rust nor 
split. Sold by the yard. 


Featherbone Dress Stay 
ATTACHMENT. 


A wonderful labor save 
ing device for dress-mak- 
ers and others. Descrip- 
tive circulars free. Agts. 
wanted. Address War- 
ren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
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KID GLOVES 


BY MATL. 


We shall offer $20,000 worth of 
GENUINE PARIS KID GLOVES 
with the new Lacing Stud fastening, 
so very popular. They are in the 
newest shades of Modes, Tans, Slates, 
Browns and Black, both Plain and 
Embroidered backs. All sizes. Prices 
5 STUD, Plain, per pair, .98c. 


5 STUD, Emb’d back, “ $1.13 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Remember, these are REAL KID 

of the very best stock, and 33 per 

cent. below the usual prices. 
This is to test the value of adver- 
tising in “The Youth’s Companion.” 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


__ BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 
Goods warranted as repre » wi 
Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have had 
50 years? e rience in the manufacture of Silks. 
| no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 
Samples sent free on application. O.S. CHAFFEE 
SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 
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The best in the world, | 


THE IVORY SOAP 


WATCH CHARMS. 





A miniature fac-simile of a cake of Ivory Soap, 
with a gold-plated ring to attach it to the watch 
chain, or may be tied to the button-hole with a 
piece of ribbon, and used as a badge for a club, 
society, etc., etc. 


HOW TO GET ONE FOR NOTHING 


Save the outside wrappers of Ivory Soap, and 
when you have twelve, cut out the center piece 
of each wrapper and send them to us (as per 
directions below), and we will send you, by 
mail, one of the Watch Charms. If you are 
not now using Ivory Soap, buy twelve cakes, 
and you will get full value for your money in 
soap, and the watch charm for nothing. 


FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS. 

Cut out the center piece of each wrapper 
and put them in the envelope with your 
letter, saying what you want, and give your 
address in full. No attention will be paid 
to requests for Watch Charms unless the 
twelve (12) center pieces are in the envelope 
with the request. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
(Please mention this paper.) 


BUNKER HILL $3-°° 
CUSTOM PANTS. 


Save retailers’ and job- 
bers’ profit. We are the lead- 
ing manufacturers of $3 Pants, 


i CET THE BEST | 


and GUARANTEE EVERY 
PAIR. If not satisfactory we 
replace them with another pair 
or REFUND THE MONEY. 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 
materials, style, workmanship 
and finish. We have large capital, 
and many years’ experience. 
With our facilities we guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. 

Send your name and ad- 
dress on a Postal 
Card for new line 
fall samples and 
measurement in- 
structions. 

i Get a tape-measure by mentioning Companion._2% 
BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
1298 t., Bost 


Mass. 


ESTEY ORCAN Co. 


PRIZE REBUS, 



























WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


Goods direct from manufacturers, 
See our samples before ordering eisewhere, 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 
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| 
| We have just completed the man- 
| ufacture of our TWO HUNDRED 
| THOUSANDTH Organ. 4 
| No other manufacturer in this 
|country can approach this record. 
| It is phenomenal! 

| It has taken nearly fifty years to 
accomplish it. Even then it never 
could have been done except for the 
one great fact that the ESTEY Organ 
is the finest organ made in America, 
the best for the money, the most pop- 
ular with music lovers, and wonder- 
fully cheap in price for so fine an in- 
strument. 

To commemorate this completion 
of our TWO RED OU- 
SANDTH Organ we have published 
an illustrated souvenir book of 48 
pages, written in Antique English, 
entitled “MUSINGS ON MU- 
SICK.” Itis full of interest and we 
will send it FREE, postpaid, to any 


r/reader of “The Companion”? who 


sends us the correct answer to this 
Illustrated Rebus before March ist, 
1889. Address your reply to the 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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JANUARY. 
Th. 3. Battle of Princeton, 1777. 
Fr. 4. National Fast Day, 1861. 
Sa. 5. Richmond burned by Arnold, 1781. 
Su. 6. Joan of Arc born, 1412. 
Mo. 7. French Army landed at Vera Cruz, 1862. 
Tu. 8. Battle of New Orleans, 1815. 
We. 9. Napoleon Ill. of France died, 1873. 








For the Companion, 
ONE MORE. 


When man and time itself were peers, 
In the far days before the flood, 

And living souls had flesh and blood, 
Five hundred or a thousand years, 
Till birthda: Seed a misty guess. 
What signifi one more or less? 

Ah me! no thought may now contemn 
That unit of the lives of men, 

Whose dwindled years are one to ten 
Of Adam and Methusalem, 

And one hath all the cares that grew 
In twenty when the world was new. 

A year! *tis nature’s morn and night, 
The lifetime of a plant, with dower 

Of seed and sprout and leaf and flower; 
And yet before its snows are white 
We claim the next, and plan to run 
Another journey round the sun. 


Our course of being hath no goal, 
Alone in passing youth or age 

The onward step, the further stage, 
Is counted by the insatiate soul. 
That haunts the Future’s open door 
And cries for one to-morrow more. 


And though the new to-morrows beam 

On thankless slight and wilful waste, 

And greed of mortals crazed with haste, 
Who hope and scheme and wish and dream, 
Still, added to life’s growing sum, 

In mercy one by one they come, 


One more reprieve from sorrow’s stress, 
One more delay for duty’s stent, 

One more probation to repent, 

One more condition of success 

We ever crave. The boon is lent; 

We take—but we are not content. 


Do New Years rise and set in vain 
Because uneasy ete fret? 
Notso: the world hath wisdom yet, 
And punctual sense of present gain, 
And faith, bey nn? egw waits so long 
Its yearning doeth time no wrong. 
And Heaven, that chides the rash and blind, 
Relents when love of life entreats, 
And still with granted seasons meets 
common prayer of all mankind, 
And gives eternity—whose store 
Of years forever yields one more. 
THERON BROWN. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
THE UNBIDDEN GUBST. 


It is in youth that we choose the companions of 
our age. 
can fill the place which belongs to those who have 
known us all our lives. 

But there is one guest who wii/ come to us, un- 
bidden, in the twilight hours of life; one guest 
against whom we cannot bar the door, who will 
sit with us at our lonely firesides, and recall to us 
dead days and by-gone hopes; and the name of 
this persistent guest is Memory. 

A man who had not lived, to outward observa- 
tion, a worse life than most others was begging 
his friend to come and see him. 

“Come often and stay late,”’ he said; and then 
he repeated, in a tone as sad as a sob, “Above all, 
stay late. I have bad company in the midnights.”’ 

The next week his friend went to visit him, and 
the two men sat on together late into the night. 
They had talked cheerfully enough at first, but at 
length they fell into a long silence, which suddenly 
the visitor broke : 

“You said you had bad company in the mid- 
nights.” 

**Yes,’’ the other answered. ‘All the memories 
of my past life come back to me, and they are 
bad company. It might have been otherwise. I 
might have lived for the highest things, and been 
glad to have old days in my memory. I 
might, but I did not. 

“JT did not rob, nor steal, nor lie—at least, not 
much. I was over-sharp in business sometimes, 
and I said some things I did not quite mean; but 
the harm wasn’t in the special acts of my life so 
much as in the whole principle and spirit of it. 

“JT did not try to see how much good I could do, 
but how much money I could scrape up, and how 
I could push myself on; and now it’s all over, 
and the things I worked so hard for seem less than 
nothing, and I find my memories very bad com- 
pany.” 

“But there are books. It’s the one compensa- 
tion, I take it, for living a good deal alone that a 
man has time enough to read such things as he’s 
wanted to read all his life.’’ 

“Ah, but there it is again. I haven’t wanted to 
read, and I don’t want to, now. Books are among 
the friends a fellow has to make in his youth, if 
ever. If I bad formed a habit of reading, I 
should like it now; and I should have furnished 
my memory with something to do beside hold all 
my old mistakes up before me as if they were 
written on parchment. 

‘No: there’s no getting away from the conse- 
quences of the life we chose for ourselves. I 
chose mine—and the cup my youth brewed is a 
bitter draught for my age to drink. If only youth 
would, or old age coul/d,—didn’t somebody write a 
verse about that ?”’ 


Ah yes, if youth would! If the experience of 


No new friends, be they ever so kindly, | 
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age could serve as youth’s warning! Memory is 
the Unbidden Guest to whom none of us can say 
“Not at home!”’ How terrible a thing it is if we 
arm this guest against us—if memories that come 
to us in solitade make our hearts sick with fear 
or shame! 

SHELL MONEY. 


A small part of the commerce of the world is still 
carried on by the use of shells as a medium of ex- 
change. Just as the Indians of this country used to 
reckon the value of all articles in belts of wampum 
made of shells, so to this day the natives of the east 
coast of Africa buy and sell with cowrie shells. The 
Portuguese found this sort of money in use by the 
natives when they first opened trade with that re- 
gion, and they found it to their advantage to con- 
tinue the practice. 


It is said that during the last century these traders 
used yc ne shells from Brazil to Africa, and with 
them purchase gold, ivory and other articles of value 
in the markets of Europe. 

In later times, the shells of the Hindostan coasts 
have been most abundant in the African centres of 
trade. Fortunes have been made, it is reported, by 
collecting the shells on one part of the African coast, 
and putting them in circulation at a point only a few 
hundred miles away. 

The cowrie trade is in the hands of Moslems alone, 
for the collecting of the shells necessitates the kill- 
ing of the shell-tish which inhabit them, and no na- 
tive Hindoo would take the life of any creature how- 
ever low in the scale of — The shells are left in 
the sun until the fish dies and decays; then they are 
kept buried until it is time for shipment to the point 
where they are to be used in the purchase of articles 
of trade. 

These shells are sold by weight. The price varies 
according as the supply compares with the demand. 
Prices have been known to double, and even to 
treble, within a few months. The prices also vary 
greatly within short distances. What has cost the 
merchant from fifty cents to one dollar in one market, 
will bring him seven or eight dollars’ worth of goods 
in another market. 

This money finds its way into the interior of Africa, 
where its value is greater than on the coast. It is 
said to be in circulation at Timbuctoo. Of late years 
metallic coin has rapidly extended its circulation, 
and thrown the shell money out of use, or sent it 
farther into the interior. Clearly the more primitive 
money is doomed, for it can have no value among a 
civilized people. 

This thought suggests a reason, and it is a powerful 
one, why savage nations struggle a the grow- 
ing influences of civilization. All their hoarded 
wealth is in such a shape as to be made utterly worth- 
less by their adopting the manner of buying and sell- 
ing with the currency of the civilized world. They 
must give up the accumulated — in money they 
have, and begin the new way of life with nothing. 


+o, 
HELPING HELPERS. 


Sydney Smith was a kind master. His servants 
were loyal to him, because he considered them. 
| Writing of his life as rector of a country parish, he 
| said : “A man-servant was too expensive; so I caught 
| up a little garden-girl, made like a milestone, put a 
napkin in her hand, christened her Bunch, and made 
her my butler. The girls taught her to read, Mrs. 
Smith to wait, and I undertook her morals. Bunch 
became the best butler in the county.” 





The point is that the Smiths wanted a good ser- 
vant, so the whole family set about making one, and 
“the best butler in the county” was the result. 

Charles Kingsley was another kind and considerate 
|master. His daughter describes how at Eversley 
| Rectory the children were taught to help those who 
|helped them. Sunday, their father taught them, 
was the “helpers’” day of rest, so far as the children 
could make it so. 

In the morning breakfast was earlier than usual, 
and as soon as it was over the children trotted off to 
their rooms, made the beds, folded up and put away 
their clothes, dusted, and straightened things. Then 
they laid the table for dinner, so that the maids 
might have time to dress for church and go with the 
family at eleven o’clock. 

Dinner on Sunday was at one o’clock instead of 
at seven, and was the only hot meal of the day. At 
both dinner and supper the servants were sent away 
and the children waited at table. Guests were sur- 

rised to be waited upon by the daughters of the 

ouse, and sometimes struggled to be allowed to 
change their own plates, until told by the father: 
“It is the way of the house.” 

It was not much work for the children, but it gave 
the servants almost a free Sunday and taught the 
young ladies to help those who helped them. 

The author of “‘The Five Talents of Woman” 
quotes from a German journal a narrative of the 
way a lady and her daughter, in Berlin, help their 
servants. Every other Sunday ay change places 
with their servants, doing the entire household work 
and giving up the drawing-room to them and their 
friends. 

The servants play on Se ee sing, read, knit, 
sew,—Sunday is not observed there as a holy-day,— 
and are waited upon by the ladies. Usually the ser- 
vants have company on these occasions, and the 
ladies cook an extra dinner and wash the dishes 
afterward. They do these things cheerfully, that 
they eal do unto their helpers as they would be 
done by. 

——_ +e 


DINGOES AND KANGAROOS. 


A correspondent of Chambers’s Journal gives an 
interesting account of his experience with the wild 
dogs of Australia. The men had just rolled up their 
blankets after camping out, preparatory to making 
up the fire and putting the billies on to boil, when 
they heard the heavy thud of a kangaroo leaping 
rapidly in a neighboring scrub. 


“Tt was the work of a moment,” as the old-fash- 
ioned novelists used to say, to get out our revolvers 
on the chance of a shot; but we paused to watch an 
interesting sight. 

A dingo was stealing swiftly along the edge of the 
scrub, parallel to the course of the kangaroo, and in 
ordinary circumstances a leaden messenger would 
have been promptly sent after him, with all the more 
probability of stopping him as he paused occasion- 
ally to listen; but possible kangaroo steak was just 
then uppermost in our minds. 

In a minute or two the kangaroo suddenly broke 
for the open country, and the dingo, for wicen he 
was evidently unprepared, made a splendid dash, 
and pinned the marsupial by the shoulder. Almost 
instantly afterward a second dingo, who had no 
doubt been driving the game toward his companion, 
rushed out of the scrub, and took the kangaroo on 
the opposite side. 

In spite of the poor beast’s violent bounds hither 
and thither, he soon rolled over, and in an astonish- 
ingly short time the dingoes had put an end to his 
struggles. 

“A fresh feed for certain now!” whis 
stockman, and we began crawling on our hands and 
knees toward the spot, about one hundred yards 
away, fora shot at the dingoes, who had been too 
much occupied in the excitement of the chase to 
notice us. 

The slightest noise, the chance breaking of a dead 
twig, or perhaps the motion of a tall blade of grass 
sufficed to alarm them, and though the revolver bul- 


red the 








unscathed. 


bitten through and through. 

These wild dogs seem to know instinctively where 
the great arteries are situated, and, unlike our do- 
mestic hounds, understand perfectly well how to kill 
a kangaroo without ——s the risk of a fatal 
stroke from its powerful hind-legs, armed with those 
formidable chisel-like nails. Some fresh-cut steaks 
off the loin put us in good trim for the day’s work. 


——---~+@,---— -— 
For the Companion. 


THE HIGHEST GIVING. 


It is not when we give what men call love, 

That we bestow the best; but rather, when 

We give some faltering soul throu i speech or pen, 
The needed upward impulse, that shall move 
To such a noble and enduring strife, 

With low desires and dreams, as sets it free 

To walk in higher paths; *tis then that we 

Become a part of its immortal life. 

O friend most dear! when once I would have tasked 
Your heart beyond its ——. you gave me nay; 
Now, looking backward o’er the hard, right way, 

I know you gave me better than I asked. 

And now with clearer, truer eyes I see 
The everlasting truth, all doubt dispelled. 

That which you gave in that which you withheld, 

Has made you mine for all eternity. 

CARLOTTA PERRY. 


+o 
NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 


There are men of such an uncommunicative nature 
that one would be glad to see them on the witness 
stand. Surely they, if any one, can be expected to 
accomplish that feat, could “puzzle a lawyer.” The 
author of “‘Afoot and Alone,” gives an amusing 
account of an encounter with a man of this sort, in 
the pine woods of North Carolina. 


Aeprseniing Fayetteville, I came upon an un- 
doubted specimen of the North Carolina clay-eater. 
I thought I would ask him questions fast enough 
and directly enough to force from him a positive an- 
swer of “yes” or ‘‘no’’—a thing difficult to attain 
in the piney woods. 
“Ts there any tavern on the road to Fayetteville?” 
“T reckon you mout find one ef you looked in the 
right place.” 
“This is the direct road to Fayetteville, I sup- 
ose ?”” 
“You'll be putty apt fur to git thar, ef you keep 
goin’ straight ahead.” 
“Do you sell much wood in Fayetteville?” 
“T reckon this hyar jack thinks it has to haul a 
right smart chance.” 

‘Does wood bear a good price now?” 
“It’s jest accordin’. Some fetches more, and some 
agin not so much.” 
‘Oak fetches more than pine, I suppose ?”’ 
“Can’t say as it does, ron tang Mout; then agin 
it moutn’t. Green oak kinder needs a little light- 
wood fur to set it goin’. You got to hev both.” 
“IT believe you Southerners burn green wood 
mostly?” 
“Taint perticklar. Every fellar to his likin’.’’ 
“Now, my friend, if you were called upon in a 
court of law to give your opinion, you would delare 
upon oath, would you not, that a hundred pounds of 
green oak are heavier than a hundred pounds of = | 


pine? Iam writing a book on the subject of woo 
and I am endeavoring to acquire 
regard to it.” 

de gave me one quick glance, and then looked 
steadfastly ahead, saying: “Well, now, stranger, 
you kin jest set down in your book, when you git to 
that oe a that all the — of North Caroliny was 
sech fools you had to weigh it yerself.”’ 


+r 
AN ODD FRIENDSHIP. 


Our Dumb Animals gives an interesting and touch- 
ing description of a friendship that existed between 
a goose and a blind horse. The horse had been a 
favorite in the family for years, and when the poor 
beast lost the use of his eyes, he was turned out to 
pasture to end his days in quietness and comfort. 
He had not been long in the pasture before it was 
noticed that a goose, from a flock kept on the prem- 
ises, was frequently his companion. 
Soon the goose deserted the flock and spent all her 
time with the horse. She seemed to realize his in- 
firmity and acted as pilot, usually marching in front 
of the blind animal, which followed where she led. 
One day, while the 7 was at dinner, this 
goose was observed in a field, behaving oddly. She 
was flying violently about with outspread wings 
and extended neck, and was squawking loudly. Her 
blind companion could not be seen. 
Two men were despatched to ascertain the cause 
of the goose’s distress. The poor horse was found, 


ravine. The men went to his assistance, but the 
goose, suspicious of their intentions, followed close 
after and assailed them with a violence which was 
only equalled by her joy when the horse was re- 
eased. 
At the next ploughing season the spring work was 
ome on so slowly that it was decided to work the 
lind horse with a mate, in the field. But the goose 
still went before her blind friend and was so in the 
way that it was necessary to catch her lest, at some 
turning, she should be trampled to death. 
Accordingly the goose was put in a pen, where she 
was very uneasy, and kept up a loud and goose-like 
remonstrance. 
The second day, when the horses were eating their 
dinner, the unhappy goose escaped from her confine- 
ment and rushed to the stable where the horses had 
just been tied. 
In her excitement the poor bird must have made a 
mistake in approaching her blind friend, and been 
kicked to death; for she was found lying dead at the 
heels of the other horse. 





eo 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


A Massachusetts soldier relates his experiences in 
trying to find and bring off the battlefield his tent- 
mate, who had been shot through the breast. This 
man, by the way, recovered from his wound, al- 
though he remained unconscious for fourteen days. 
When he awoke, he found himself in the army hos- 
pital at Newark, N. J., and the last thing he could 
remember was hearing the surgeon say, two weeks 
before, soon after the battle, ‘He cannot live.” 


It was no easy task I had undertaken. Our loss 
had been about five hundred, and in the hollow near 
the river the dead and wounded lay very thick. The 
surgeons were busy giving temporary relief to the 
wounded, and the stretcher-bearers were hard at 
work getting them across the river. 

But I was determined to find my “bunky” if possi- 
ble; so, borrowing a bit of candle from a surgeon, I 
began the search. Perhaps you can imagine my 
feelings. Picking my way carefully along, lest 

should stumble over some poor fellow, scanning 
each face that I might not miss the object of my 
search, I saw enough of horror to last me a lifetime. 

For two weary hours I persevered, and was at last 





rewarded with the sight of my friend and another 
man from our company. Both of them were suffer- 


| ing terribly, and were weak from loss of blood, but 
| at sight of a comrade they seemed to revive, and for 


lets cut up the earth close to them, both went away 


information in | 


lying helpless on his back, at the bottom of a narrow | 


a moment forgot their misery. 


The coffee, cold as it 
was, was very welcome. 


The kangaroo was quite dead. How they had| The strain on my nerves had been so great that by 
mauled him in those two or three minutes! His | this time my own strength was nearly gone, but we 
chest was torn open under the fore-leg, and his neck | began to discuss tlie chances of getting out. The 


great thing, so all the wounded men thought, was to 
get across the river. I made repeated efforts to get 
the stretcher-bearers to take them over, but without 
success; and after making them as comfortable as I 
could, I prepared to return to the battery. 

Meanwhile, I had noticed a soldier sitting on the 
ground near where my comrades lay. He said noth- 
ing, but watched us closely, and I offered him some 
coffee, which he drank and thanked me. 

“I wish these two men could be carried across the 
river,” said I. 

“I wish they could,” he replied; and I wondered 
why he did not offer to help me, as two of us might 
have done it. - 

“Are you going to be around here awhile?” I 
asked. 

“T guess so,” said he. “I have no means of getting 
away.” 

He was so cool about it that I did not quite under- 
stand him. 

“How’s that?” I asked. 
you?” 

He held up a battered minie-ball, with the remark, 
“I got that through the ankle, and I guess I shall be 
here till I get help.” 

The ball had gone through one ankle, and struck 
the other. His limb was badly shattered, but he had 
coolly picked up the bullet, got his back against a 
tree, and sat there calmly waiting for some one to 
help him over the river. I was so astonished at the 
nerve of this brave fellow, who was bearing his suf- 
fering without a murmur, that I forgot to ask his 
name, and I have often wondered who he was, and 
how he survived the misery which that battle brought 
upon him. 


“What’s the matter with 


ot tae 


THEY HELD WATER. 


“Modern Conveniences,” in case of accident, often 
cause more trouble than the want of them. Here is 
a ludicrous example that illustrates it—or at least it 
shows that people who wade in rubber pantaloons 
must keep right side up. The Harrisburg (Pa.) Tel- 
egraph tells the story at the expense of a well-known 
minister who is very fond of trout-fishing : 


A friend made him a present of a pair of rubber 
trousers, attached to which were heavy boots, the 
whole arrangement forming one piece. He waded in 
the streams and fished, and guyed the other fishermen 
who didn’t own gum trousers, and had lots of sport. 
At night, when they came in tired and hungry, the 
dominie would be nice and dry, while the other fel- 
lows would be more or less wet, according to their 
mishaps, and, of course, would be chaffed by the 
minister. 
One morning they were all standing on the bank, 
watching him wading in deep water, and envying 
him, when all of a sudden he stepped on a slippery 
stone, his feet went up, and he went in over head. 
They fished him out, and found he weighed about 
a ton, the water having filled up his boots and trous- 
ers to the waist. The funny part of it was that they 
couldn’t pull off the combined boots and trousers, 
and so they had to stand him on his head against a 
tree until the water all ran out. 
_ It was a very undignified and uncomfortable posi- 
tion for a minister, made more so by the boys, who 
stood around and descanted on the great conven- 
| ience gum trousers were to a man who went fishing. 
| But he still fishes, and once a year comes to Penns. 
| vania to “whip” his favorite stream. 





—— 
RESCUING FROM BROKEN ICE. 


Skating is one of the best of sports, and it is also 
| one of the most hazardous. It is always best when 
| the ponds and rivers are first frozen, but that is like- 
| wise the time when the ice is of unequal thickness 
and strength because of currents and springs below. 
| The weak places in the ice are called air-holes; they 
| constitute the chief dangers in skating and travel- 
| ling until they are marked by boughs set in the ice. 


| Should an unsuspecting traveller fall into one of 
| these open air cavities, he will most assuredly be 
carried under the ice if the current is strong, his 
only chance, in the absence of assistance, being to 
swim against the current. 

One afternoon, says the author of “Field and 
Forest Rambles,” I saw a skater plump into one of 
these dangerous places, when suddenly another, ob- 
serving the accident, pulled off his coat, and as he 
skated past the man in the water, tossed it toward 
him, who caught the sleeve and was dragged out by 
the pruners with which the other was going. 

The feat was done so cleverly that I asked the per- 
former if he had been accustomed to save persons in 
| that way, and he told me that he had pulled many 
| men out of the air-holes, and that provided one is a 
good skater and can get near enough to the individ- 
ual, there is no more ready and efficacious method. 

On another occasion I observed a skater fail, when 
| immediately another pulled off his coat and dashed 
toward the drowning man, who caught it, and was 
lying on the ice in a shorter time than I take to 
write down the fact. 











See ae 
LESSON IN ETIQUETTE. 


The following lesson in street etiquette may con- 
tain a useful hint for more than one young man who 
may never have looked at the matter in the light in 
which it was forcibly brought to the attention of a 
thoughtless brother. 


A young man whom we will call John stood in the 
doorway of one of the crowded streets of a large 
|city. Another young man, with a young woman 

leaning on his arm, passed along the street. 

“Hullo, Mary!” called John, frem the doorway, 
loudly and familiarly to the young woman. 

The bp my man with her stopped, excused himself, 
and left the young woman at a milliner’s shop near 
by. Then he went back to the one called John, who 

| still stood in the doorway, and asked him what he 
| meant by his impertinence 

‘“‘What do you mean by impertinence?” angrily 
asked John. 

“You insulted the lady I was with,” was the reply. 

“I didn’t do anything but say ‘Hullo, Mary!’ And 
anyway, don’t you know she’s my sister?” 

“Yes, I know that, but you had no right to attract 
attention to her on a crowded street by hollering at 
her. Do you suppose the other fellows and the crowd 
knew that you were her brother? What would they 
think of a gir! thus accosted?”’ 

“Never thought o’ that,” said the brother, slowly. 
“Well, I'l! look out next time.” 





a Ss 
SAVING. 


A stingy man never loses an opportunity of getting 
something for nothing, and his efforts to bring about 
this end are sometimes very amusing. 


Old Mr. B——, who lived some years ago in a 
Connecticut town, was what his neighbors called 
“very close,” but, grasping as he was, there was one 
thing he would not accept, even for nothing, and that 
was intoxicating drinks of any kind. He was strictly 
| temperate. 

One day he was asked to drink with several of his 
neighbors at the village store, where drinks were 
| sold at ten cents each. 
“No, thank ye,” he replied, “I never drink, gentle- 
|men; but, if it’s all the same to you, I’ll take a gim- 
i let instead.” 
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“All at once we heard the long-drawn howl of | might howl themselves hoarse, for all the harm | woman, she would have cried to see him bound 


away. I thought she came pretty near it as it 


‘Why, gramma! what for?’ asked Neddy, 


Ps. the wolves. they could do. 
a a “«Oh dear!’ said your grandma. She never| “Strangely enough, the deer didn’t seem a bit | was.” 
X\ | could get used to hearing it. frightened. He stood in the further corner of the | 
“_ ‘Nearer the sound came, and nearer, and it | room with his head down, looking at us curiously | turning an eager face toward the chair where 
’/ TI Bw A NN seemed to come from the throats of twenty wolves. | out of his big, soft eyes. Pretty soon your grand- | grandma sat knitting something else than a sock 
YAM 
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deer, most likely.’ 














For the Companion. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


‘“«*Happy, happy New Year’ why do they call it so? 
I’ve been guessing all the 
morning, and now I 

* know, I know! 
The reason is that every- 


“IT knew there wasn’t a chance of that, but I “QO grampa!”’ 
didn’t say a word, and your grandma set the door | didn’t’’— 











when she got him used to the patting, she brought | ma?” 
‘«<‘Poor thing!’ said your grandma, pityingly, | some corn from the grain-bin in the loft and fed it 

and with that she got up and unbarred the door, | to him from her hand. 

to open it. ‘Suppose it should be a man?’ said | the wolves wanted him for a meal; he was fat as | hadn’t any Neddy to cheer me up.” 

she. butter—the very best kind of venison.” | Oh,’ said Neddy. Then he whisked his 





body tries to find the way 

To make somebody else en- 
joy a happy New Year’s 
day.” 


<> 
> 





For the Companion. 
A FUNNY CALLER. 


There was one dish of 
apples on the table, and 
another of pop-corn, and 
a panful of chestnuts all 
ready for roasting; but 
Neddy didn’t seem satis- 
fied. He kept casting long- 
ing looks at grandpa. One 
thing was wanting to fill 
his cup of joy quite full, 
and that was a story. 

“Did you have New 
Year’s Days when you was 
a little hoy, grampa ?’’ he 
asked pretty soon. 

How Grandpa Gray did 
laugh, to be sure! 

‘Why, of course,’’ said 
he. ‘I’ve got sixty years 
of my own, Neddy, and 
they were all new ones to 
begin with.” 

Neddy looked puzzled 
for a minute. 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean 
that,”’ said he. “I meant 
did folks have parties and 

© sleigh-riding and pay 
visits the way they do 
now, grampa ?”’ 

**Well, not quite,”’ grand- 
pa said, with a twinkle. 
He knew very well what 
Neddy was aiming at. 
‘‘There were not so many 
people to make visits as 
there are now, Neddy. 
When your grandma and 
I first moved to this State, 
our nearest neighbor was 
two miles away, right 
through the woods.”’ 

*O-oh!”’ cried Neddy. 
“And now it’s ’most like 
a city here.”’ 

*‘So it is,’’ said grandpa. 
*‘But then there was noth- 
ing except woods where 
the houses and mills and 
stores are now. And so, 
you see, we hadn’t much 
chance to pay visits, if 
we'd wanted to. I remem- 
ber a New Year’s call your 
grandma and I had once, 
though, that was funny 
enough.” 

*‘Oh, tell it!’’ cried Ned- 
dy, eagerly. 

And of course that was 
just what grandpa meant 
to do. He folded his glass- 
es, and laid them on the 
table. 

“Though there were so 
few people living near us,”’ 
he said, ‘‘we had plenty of 
neighbors, such as they 
were. Very often we could 
hear the screech of a pan- 
ther, as he went roaming 
through the woods, and 
oftener than not the wolves 





‘ : 





howled at night around 


the edge of our little clear- THE NEW YEAR. 


ing.” Hail! the happy New Year— Snow for winter frolics, 
“Oh, wasn’t you scared Smiling, full of grace, Springtime smiles and showers, 
—and gramma?’’ asked With a look of wonder Yielding, for their harvest, 


Neddy, with big eyes. On his baby face; 

“Not much,” laughed a — he— 
ge . “Wolves e erry little king, 
= : a Po Yet his gay attendants 
cowar y animals d Gifts, unbounded, bring. 
light, and I took care not 


to be far away from 
home after dark. But one : F 
night—the one I was going to tell you about—we | wide open, and let the firelight shine out over the 


Summer fruits and flowers; 
Golden stores of autumn— 

Can they be more dear 
Than the sprig of holly 

Showing Christmas cheer? 





“No,” smiled grandpa, ‘I didn’t, though we 
did get a start. ' snow. She wasn't a minute too soon; there was | needed the meat bad enough, and if I’d come 


Joyous days await us; 
Griefs, too, we shall meet, 
Oft a taste of bitter 


««‘They’re in chase of something,’ said I. ‘A |ma went over and patted him; and by and by, | for grandpa now. 





Makes the sweet more sweet; 


So we will not falter 
But, with voices clear, 
Sing a song of welcome 
To the glad New Year! 


A.C. 8. 


“It was New Year’s eve, a bright, pretty night, | a rush outside, and in through the doorway came | across him in the woods I suppose I would have 


and we sat before the fire, your grandma and I, | a panting, frightened deer.”’ 
she knitting a sock, and I reading the news from} ‘Oh! oh!’’ cried Neddy. 
a paper two months old, and watching the flames 
dance up the big chimney. 


shot him quick enough. 
‘We kept him all night, and in the morning 











‘What did you for, gram- 


“T don’t believe I did,’’ laughed grandma; ‘‘if 
It wasn’t much wonder | I did, I guess it was because I was lonesome, and 


cried Neddy, ‘you didn’t— | cricket around to grandma’s side. 
‘‘Now, you tell me one, "bout another time, when 


you lived in the woods, 
ple-ease, gramma!’’ he 
begged. 


————— en 


For the Companion. 


A NEW YEAR MOTTO. 

A year that’s new, 

A sky that’s blue, 

A brow that’s bright 

And a tongue that’s true, — 

Merrily these will bear you 
on, 

Though pudding be scanty 
and plums be none. 


For the Companion. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT CAKE. 


Instead of limiting the 
holidays to the week be- 
tween Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, the early 
Christians kept up their 
celebrations until the sixth 

» Of January, the twelfth 
day from Christmas. For 
many ages Twelfth Night 
has been kept with great 
fun and jollity, and the 
following customs have 
come down to us as adap- 
tations and modified forms 
of the old ceremonies. 
The Twelfth-Night cake is 
the principal feature of the 
occasion. It is made plain 
or fanciful as one pleases, 
but it must have hidden 
in the dough before it is 
baked a dried bean and a 
dried pea. On top of the 
cake is placed a sugar or 
gingerbread animal of 
some sort. 

The girls of the party 
are all taken in the room 
where the cake stands in 
the centreof a table placed 
in the middle of the floor. 
The door is then locked 
and before the boys can 
enter one among them 
must guess what the ani- 
mal is that adorns the 
cake. From the outside 
of the closed door the boys 
shout forth their guesses, 
and from within the girls 
answer if they be right or 
no. When some one has 
guessed correctly the door 
is opened for the boys to 
enter, and the sugar ani- 
mal is presented to him 
who first named it. 

All then gather around 
the cake, and each mem- 
ber of the party, in turn, 
cuts a slice. The girl who 
finds the pea in her slice 
becomes Twelfth Night 
Queen, the boy who secures 
the piece containing the 
bean is King of the Bean, 
and together they claim all 
homage and _ obedience 
during the evening. 

Should the pea fall to 
the share of a boy he pre- 
sents it to any girl he 
chooses, and _ thereby 
makes her queen; and if 
a girl is the finder of the 
bean she also has the priv- 
ilege of presenting it and 
the boy chosen becomes 
King of the Bean. The 
queen is decked with all 
the finery her subjects can 
divest themselves of, and 
this she wears until the 
close of the evening. 

Games of all sorts are 
played, active ones being 
the favorites for this oc- 


casion, for fun is at its height on this the last 
day of the old holidays, Twelfth Night. 


— 
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THE gas escaped from the sitting-room stove 
“Quick asa flash your grandma slammed the | opened the door and let him go again. And I} one day, and little Elliott exclaimed: “I don’t 
door, and put the bar in place, and the wolves | believe if your grandma hadn’t been a grown-up | like the breath of that stove /”” 


; 
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FRENCH FISHER-FOLK. 


Every one knows how picturesque are fishing 
towns in art. The life and manners of the people 
living in these towns is not less quaint and interest- 
ing than their homes. The scenes described by a 
tourist in France give a clear idea of the sort of life 
the fisher-folk of that country lead 


The industry carried on by the coast people on the 
French foreshores is quite a sight. Even the little 
children contrive to make money by-building fish- 
ponds, or forming trenches in which to gather salt, 
or in some other small industry incidental to sea- 
shore life. 

One occasionally encounters some abject being 
groping about the rocks to obtain the wherewithal 
to sustain lif2,—to these people all is fish that comes 
to hand,—no creature, however slimy, that creeps 
about is allowed to escape, so long as it can be dis- 
guised by cookery into any kind of food for human 
creatures. 

Some of the people have old rickety boats patched 
up with still dace pieces of wood or leather; sails 
mended here and there till it is difficult to know the 


original portion from those that have been added to | 


it; nets torn and darned till they are scarce able to 
‘hold a fish; and yet, that boat and that crippled 
machinery are the capital stock of perhaps two or 
three generations of a family, the concern having 
probabll ) 

randfather, who now sees around him a series of 
hungry generations that it would take a fleet of 
boats to keep in food and raiment. 

The moment the tide runs back, the seashore is at 
once overrun with a legion of hungry people, who 
are eager to clutch at whatever fish 
receding water may have left; the shallow pools are 
eagerly, hungrily examined, and their contents 
grabbed with an anxiety that belongs only to poverty. 

At some places on the coast, however, a oe 
era is dawning on the people,—the adoption of fish 
culture has led to a traffic in oysters that is surpris 
ing,—indeed, a new life has dawned on some dis- 

cts; and where at one time was poverty and 
squalor, there is now wealth and prosperity. 


y been founded half a century ago by the | 


fragments the | 
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CREOLE COOKERY. 


Twenty-five original, and heretofore unpublished 
Creole Recipes, for 25 cents. All thoroughly tested 
by experience. Economy and simplicity governs 
the cookery of the Crevle housewife ; care in 
their preparation, not great skill or expensive outlay 
in the selection of materials, produces the many sav- 
ory dishes that have made Creole cookery famous. 
These Recipes will be found quite different from the 
average cook-book recipes. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


THOMAS M. WILLEY, 


229 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE KODAK, 


This little camera, which 
does most ‘ect work, 
and may be used by any 

y, is the most wonderful 
photographic device ever 
resented for use. With 
adies and with children 
it is extremely popular, its 
compactness -~ yy 
ient size rendering as 
PRICE, $25.00. easy to carry and use as a 
field-glass. Makes 100 pictures by pressing a button. 
| For sale by all photographic dealers. Send for descrip- 
| tive circulars. Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








THE NEW MODEL 
CRANDALL TYPE-WRITER. 


Unequalled for speed, accuracy, and durability. 
Writing in plain sight, even to last letter. Change of 
ype in five seconds. Alignment can never change. 
Send -for illustrated catalogue and price-list to 
IRELAND-BENEDICT CO. Limited, 
Sole Agents, Binghamton, New York, 


ew York Office, 157 Broadway. 


SK ETAIL fo SHOW You 
JEN a WORM 
1 \[p q | all Ir. 

| BEAUTIFUL tary 

OIL AND LIME. 
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WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





IM DESIGN -. Oe ie 


a 





| HONESTLY AND ACCURATE. 
| | Elegantly made $5.75 TEER 


In Special Solid White-Metal Cases. 


| Cures Consum flow York Gtandard Wetey Cossurese 


| ption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 


Bronchitis, and all Scrofulous Humors. 


o the Consumptive.— Let those who languish 

| under the fatal severity of our climate through any pul- 

monary complaint, or even those who are in decided 

| Consumption, by no means despair. There is asafe and 

sure remedy at hand, and one easily tried. ‘‘Wilbor’s 
Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Phosphates,” | 
| without possessing the very nauseating flavor of the Oil | 
| as formerly used, is endowed by the Phosphate with a | 

healing property which renders the oil doubly efficacious. 

Remarkable testimonials of its efficacy can shown. 

Sold by A.B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by 








To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 





OINS and Stamps wanted. Send 12 cts. in stamps 
for Book giving rare dates and prices paid. 
-SHAYER,79 E. Brookline St., Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS 500 fine Australia, etc., 10c.; 100 var., 5c. 


Agents wanted for the best sheets, at 35 p.c. 
com, Reference required, F. P. VINCENT,Chatham,N.Y. 











The only Perfect Music and Book Holder. 
It can be applied to any Organ or Piano, or invalid’s 
chair in two minutes’ time. Adjustable to any size sheet 
of Music or Singing Book. No Organ is perfect without 
one of them. Sent post-paid to any address for $1.00, 
or 6 for $5.00. Patent sppites for. Address, J. P 
GAMBLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lock Box No. 118, LANSING, Kansas, U. 8. A. 


Wwoop’s 
Acme Mocha & Java 
COFFEE 


is the perfect ideal 
delicious coffee. The 
product of the highest 
cultivation. Packed at- 
tractively in 2-lb. air- 
tight cans, retaining all 
the aroma, flavor and 
strength. 

THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
215 State Street, Boston, 
Mass.; 344 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BABBITT’S COMBINATION LATHE. 
Circular Saw and Jig Saw. 


, 
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The best amateur Wood-Turning and Jig-Sawing Ma- 
chine in the market. Send for descriptive circular. 


A. J. WILKINSON & CO., 


184 Washington St., Boston. 














| Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send| 
6c. for Fall and Winter Samples, make selection, 
take your measure by our simple rules.and order our 


Celebrated 83 Custom-Made Pants. 





| PANTS, SUITS, 
$3.00 $13.25 
| to $8.00. to $30.00, 
COATS, Over Coats, | 
$38.00 $12.00 
| to $20.00. to $30.00. | 





Tailor-Made Garments for the Ladies on the 
same basis of popular prices. Send for samples. | 
Mention COMPANION, and we will send tape meas- 
ure, fashion plates, and a novelty guess card. 
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CuTicuRA 
Remediess 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 

- tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, — scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
}every form of skin and blood di from pimpl 





THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


IS THE 


“ Anchor” 

Stone 
Building 

Blocks, 















Coughs and Colds: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH’ AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER WILL RELIEVE 
A DISTRESSING COUGH OR COLD INSTANTLY. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME, SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, 


Procter & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, QO. 








The Hunter Sifter combines twelve 
kitchen utensils in one. It is a Mixer, 
Scoop, Measure, Weigher, Dredger, 
Rice Washer, and Tomato, Pumpkin, 
Starch, Wine and Fruit Strainer. It is 
the most useful kitchen utensil made. 

For sale at stove, hardware and house- 
furnishing stores. 


A toy Sifter, the size of the above cut, which 
shows how the large Sifter works, and which will 
afford amusement to any little girl, will be sent 
free to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose two two- 
cent stamps for postage, to 


THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
COVINGTON, KY. 
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| to serofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Go., Boston, Mass. 


Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 














we Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 4% 
tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 41 


sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, — 





KIDNEY PAtIns, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


Rich and Poor, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and 
Day Laborer, by their common use of 
this remedy, attest the world-wide rep- 
utation of Ayer’s Pills. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend these pills for 
Stomach and Liver Troubles, Costive- 
ness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; 
also, for Rheumatism, Jaundice, and 

















H. T. MARSHALL'S PATENT 


Adjustable 
Lace Congress. 


| Having licensed oth- 
ers to make this Shoe 





and use my strap hav- 
| ing the Patent Stam 
woven in it, I wish to 

| held responsible for 
| only those shoes havin: 

| my name on the bot- 
all of which 1 
ntee reliable. 








zy 
guara 


DO YOU SEE THESE POINTS? 


They can be loosened like a Lace Shoe, and Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; con- 
| will not draw the ankles, tain no calomel ; are prompt, but mild, 
| ay ine ep Tn Te ly Congress, saving dai- in operation ; and, therefore, the very 


Are as stylish, neat and serviceable a shoe as best medicine for Family Use, as well as 


for Travelers and Tourists. 


“T have derived great relief from 
Ayer’s Pills. Five years ago I was 
taken so ill with 


Rheumatism 


that I was unable to do any work. I 
took three boxes of Ayer’s Pills and 
was entirely cured. Since that time I 
am never without a box of these pills.” 
Peter Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 

“Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family upwards of twenty years and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afford greater relief than any other 
medicine I ever tried.’’ —T. F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for a num- 
ber of years, and have never found any- 
thing equal to them for giving me an 
appetite and imparting energy and 
strength to the system. I always keep 
them in the house.”—R. D. Jackson, 
Wilmington, Del. 

“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me 
of severe 


Headache, 


from which I was long a sufferer. — 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 


“Whenever I am troubled with con- 
stipation, or suffer from loss of appetite, 
Ayer’s Pills set me right again.’””»— A.J. 
Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 

“‘Ayer’s Pills are in general demand 
among our customers. Our sales of 
them exceed those of all other pills com- 
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is made, and perfectly comfortable when first 
“Bo not buy any other kind till you have tried one pair 
of these having my name stamped on the bottom. 
your dealer, does not have them, write to 
H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass., 
Manufacturer of all styles Men’s, Boys’ and Youths’ 
Fine Shoes, and the BEST LAWN TEN NIS SHOE 
made for Ladies’ and Gents’ wear. 
(See COMPANION Premium List, page 545.) 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
SEEDS 
0S We offer postpaid 
at your own door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
FLOWERING PLANTS, NewClimbing VINES, 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 
LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 
OLUS and TUBEROSE -, The Wonderful NEW 
MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfac- 
| tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write 
Jor it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Importers, WEST GROVE, PA 
—— FOR = 


bined. We have never known them 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S fail to give entire satisfaction.” — 
BOOTS AND SHOES. Wright & Hannelly, San Diego, Texas. 
Awarded highest honors at A 9 Pp . 
Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 | | 
ES Eien yers Fills, 





ew Orleans, 1884-85. 


PREPARED BY 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 





‘BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. | 











Sones) teainn: Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


* LABLACHE += 
(raane wanx.) 


RACE POWDER. 


-BOSTON.-B. LEVY. —MaAss— 


Roer Refined 


EVER BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA B32A3 








ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


The Charming Prima Donna, Boston Ideal Opera Company. 
HOTEL RICHELIEU, Chicago, Iil. 
Messrs. BEN LEvy & Co., 


oston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs—As I have been using i beautiful 
0) 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER for a long time, I am 
firmly convinced that it has not its equal in this or the 
old country; you will therefore allow me to offer you 
my best wishes for its future success. 

Believe me, ret truly yours. 

ZELIE DE LUSSAN. 
THE LABLACHE FACE POWDER 

is the purest and only perfect toilet prepa- 
|ration in the market. It purifies and beau- 
tifies the complexion. Mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. 


BEN LEVY & CO., 


French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 








POULTRY 





Reaistered in US Patent Office Dec 1877. 


THIS SEASONINC is made of the granulated 
leaves of f ant sweet herbs and choice selected spices, 
having all the flavors that can be desired, thereby savin 
the trouble of having to use a dozen different inds o. 
herbs and spices in order to give the proper flavor. On 
account of the purity, one tablespoonful is enough to 
season the dressing to an eight-pound turkey. Full di- 
rections with each can. by all leading Ho- 

is. If your Grocer or Marketman does not keep it, 
send 20 Cents for large size can by mail, post-paid. 

SAUSAGES FLAVORED with Bell’s Spiced 
Sausage Seasoning will remind you of your 
old New England home. Send for Catalogue. 


W.C. BELL &CO., Boston, Mass. 
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A FRIENDLY TURN. 


One evening while the Brownies played 
In merry troops through forest shade, 
The more sedate or sober kind 

To graver matters turned their mind. 
Said one: “The people who reside 
Around us in the country wide, 

Both old and young, are in distress, 

As one may see by face and dress. 
Their skin defaced by chaps and cracks, 
Their garments eaten from their backs, 
Besmeared with scurf, bereft of hair, 
While yet the bloom of youth is there, 
They mope along their joyless way 
With heavy hearts, from day to day. 
You ask the cause? I tell you plain: 
The sort of water they obtain 

Is like the granite whence it springs. 
And they must use those noxious things, 
Of which they chance to hear or read, 
To soften water to their need. 

The sad effects of such a mean, 
Destructive compound soon are seen ; 
The home, where peace and joy should 
Becomes a lazar-house of pain. _[reign, 
The baby creeps about the floor 

With scabby head and body sore. 
Through slavish toil the parent goes 
With chappy hands and pimpled nose, 
While garments of the richest style 

Are eaten through with acids vile, 

As if the rats ran short of bread, 

And turned to gnaw the cloth instead.” 
Another spoke: ‘‘ Our course is clear: 
No other kind of soap is here, 

And while these notions people try 
They'll suffer from the alkali. 

Their sole relief and only hope 

Is found in using Ivory Soap, 


That millions through the nation claim— | 


In water soft and hard the same— 
From deepest well or shallow rill, 
Performs its cleansing wonders still: 











No rotting ‘free,’ or ‘uncombined,’ 
Injurious alkali you find. 

Now independent let us play 

A friendly part, as best we may. 

Our mystic power at once apply, 

And not on other hands rely. 

While some make cotton seed their care, 
Let some to tropic groves repair. 

The cocoa-nuts and kegs of oil 

We'll bring, however hard the toil, 

And where the men in forest shade 
Prepare the potash for the trade 

A caldron rests in arch of stone, 

And there we'll meet e’er night hath flown, 
And making Ivory Soap pursue, 

In every way the method true.” 






































This famous kind we should convey 
To every home without delay.” 

‘*T know a place,”’ a listener cried, 
“Where all may soon be well supplied, 
Then round the country, high and low, 
Distribute cakes where’er we go.” 
Another promptly made reply: 

“We'll neither borrow, steal, nor buy; 
I have the secret of the trade, 

And know how “vory Soap is made. 
From cotton see’ of Southern lands 
They take the oi) with skillful hands; 
And care must guide the action, too, 
For only purest kind will do. 

Nor trusting all to cotton fields, 

The tropic fruit its portion yields: 

The cocoa-nut they break or boil, 
And from it draw the richest oil. 

And thus peculiar, as you see, 

In all its parts and purity, 





Well pleased with this, away they fly 

To find at once a large supply. 

While some to cotton fields depart, 

To distant forests others start, 

And up the trees for many feet 

They clamber at a fever heat, 

Each striving hard with might and main 
The choicest kinds of nuts to gain. 

Then miles around them, east and west, 
The barrows were in service pressed, 
Along the dusty road to reel, 

With creaking frame and groaning wheel. 
And when some old concern gave out, 
Still undismayed, with spirit stout, 

And mystic strength, like giants strong, 
They rolled their heavy loads along. 

By hook and crook, as best they could, 

In time they reached their native wood, 
When casks were found to serve their need. 
The oil was pressed from nuts with speed, 


And then within the forest shade 

A crackling fire was quickly made 
That forking round the caldron rose 

To startle birds from deep repose, , 
And smoke them out of leafy bowers, 
To fill with cries the midnight hours. 
Then none had need to idle stand, 

As work was there for every hand. 
While some their loads of fuel bring, 

| Some watch the caldron in a ring, 

To guard against an over-boil, 

Or add a fresh supply of oil. 

While others still, with thoughtful mind, 
Their wisdom and their skill combined, 




















For scarce one batch aside they threw 
Before the pot was filled anew, 

Until the whole supply they brought 
In pure and perfect soap was wrought. 
Nor even then from work withdrew— 
By halves the Brownies nothing do— 
For round the country far and wide, 
The people were that night supplied; 


‘| They found it laid on window sills, 


In tubs, and sinks, and bureau tills; 
Through broken pane, or splintered wall, 
The cakes were shoved by fingers small. 
And soon a change was noticed there 

In cleaner clothes, and faces fai. 














Preparing molds wherein to run 

The snowy cakes when all was done. 
Said one, who kept the mode in sight 
Of how to manufacture right: 

“Let no essential be forgot, 

But wash the soap with water hot, 
That no excess of ‘uncombined,’ 

Or ‘free’ alkali we leave behind, 
Which quickly rots or burns its sign 
On human skin, and garments fine.” 
Thus all the secrets of the trade 
Were carried out, till nicely made 
The Ivory Soap upon the ground 
On every side was piled around, 





No longer compounds were employed, 
For water hard no more annoyed; 

No more were seen the scabby heads, 
Or finest garments all in shreds; 

No more unsightly pimples rose 

To mar the grace of cheek or nose, 
No more the chaps, or scaly crust, 
Made people wb themselves in dust. 
For, from the infant on the breast, 

To those who neared their final rest,— 
For rich and poor, the great and small, 
Found Ivory Soap had cleansed them all. 
And thus the Brownies of the wood 
Maintained their reputation good. 



































“LITERAL” PEOPLE. 


We encounter people every day who are unable to 
| “take a joke,” not from any ill-nature or want of a 
fondness for jokes, but because they are so consti- 
tuted that they insist upon interpreting everything 
that is said according to the most exact meaning of 
the words. An undue devotion to the letter kills 
their appreciation of a flight of fancy or a broad 
hint. 

This trait manifests itself in various ways, but it 
is very aptly illustrated by the case of a man who 
always insisted upon squaring every statement ac- 
cording to the precisest truth, and never could bear 
a turn of phrase which was figurative. 











This excellent gentleman, having heard it said of 
some one, “He is as changeable as a weather-vane,” 
protested vehemently against this expression. 

“Why do you say ‘as changeable as a weather- 
vane,’ ”’ he said, ‘“‘when you ought to know, and every 
one ought to know, that the weather-vane never 
changes at all, but is always the same? It is the 
wind that changes. I have no patience with such 
inaccuracy !” 


$$. Ops 


SAID a mother to her little girl, who evidently ob- 
+“ to seeing another child petted, ‘““Why, Sadie, 
believe you’re jealous!” ‘‘No, mamma,” she re- 
plied, “I’m not jealous, but I don’t feel comf’able!”? 














SHE GAINED A CUSTOMER. 


“T don’t seem to find just what I want,” said a 


lady to a clerk in one of the large Boston stores. 

“I’m sorry,” answered the clerk, politely; “‘per- 
haps another time we may have a better supply.” 

“Possibly ;” and the lady picked up her hand-bag 
and walked away, without even a word of thanks, 
although the saleswoman had been showing her | 
laces for half an hour, and had taken down box frnnck 
box for her examination. 

“Well, Helen,” said a companion clerk, as the 
customer passed out of hearing, “if I’d been in your 
place I’d given the fussy old thing a snub; bothering 
so long and not buying after all!” 

“T wish she had bought,” said Helen, “but at any 
rate I did my duty.” 

“Duty! yes, and very likely got a black mark from 
the floor-walker for not making a sale. I detest 
shoppers!” 

“But another time she may buy something. Who 
knows? SoI tried to be polite to her, though it does 
seem too bad to spend so much time and sell nothing.” 

“Yes; and it shows so on your books,” answered 
her companion. “You ought to have sent her off 
long ago. You might have sold two or three cus- 
tomers, for we had quite a rush one while.” 

A week later the same lady came again to the lace 
counter, and declining to be served by one of the 
other clerks, waited several minutes for Helen to get 
through with another customer. Then she asked to 
see laces again. Helen was attentive and courteous; 
the customer made a small purchase and went out. 

“Sold again by Madame Fussiness?” said one of 
the other clerks, laughing. 

“Not quite,” smiled Helen 
come again.” 

Within a few days she did come again, this time 
bringing a friend with her; and to Helen’s great sat- 
isfaction both of them bought liberally. 

When they had gone the floor-walker came to 
Helen and said: 

“You’ve done well. That lady dressed so plainly 
was Mrs. S——. She’s immensely rich, and awfully 
fussy. Her patronage will be worth a good deal to 
the store. The superintendent shall hear how well 
you got on with her.” 

Patience and politeness had their reward, and it is 
to be hoped that the other clerks learned a lesson. 


; “and I hope she’l 





GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


The true preacher, the ‘‘one who loves his fellow- 
men,” never fails to seize an opportunity of minis- 
tering to their needs. Any occurrence of the present 
moment furnishes a text. Hugh McCulloch says in 
“Men and Measures of Half a Century,” that one 
day, as Father Taylor entered his chapel, a note wag 
handed him, containing a text from which he was 
desired to preach. 


It was signed “‘An Aged Seama 
preaching from the verse, Father 
signature his text. 

‘An aged seaman!” he repeated, sadly, “an aged 
seaman! and why are there so few aged seamen? 
Why is it, that among the hundreds before me, there 
is not a single old man, scarcely one who is past 
middle age?” 

Then, in trumpet tones, he went on to enumerate 
the vices which cut men off in their prime, and spoke 
of each man’s accountability for Ping’, to noble 
uses the talents he had received. Finally, he dwelt 
upon the dangers to which all mariners are exposed, 
and concluded in tones which brought tears to every 
eye, “God save the mariners when no human hand 
can save, in the raging of the great deep! God be 
merciful to those who are sunk in vices deeper and 
more dreadful than the sea!” 

Ashe knelt to pray, his hearers knelt also, tears 
streaming down their cheeks. 

Henry Ward Beecher was once called upon unex- 
4 to attend, at the wretched place where he 

ied, the funeral of a man who had long been a 
drunkard. The man had no family, but a large 
number of his associates, blear-eyed and hard-faced 
men, had assembled to show their regard for him. 

The preacher did not shrink from the cross of 
addressing them personally, and, with the terrible 
example of the dead man before their eyes, warning 
them that their own future might be as grievous as 
his. The men wept like children, and two of them 
were afterwards absolutely temperate. 

“I never felt,” said Mr. Beecher, afterward, “I 
never. felt God’s helping hand as I did when I 
addressed a score of drunkards, at a drunkard’s 
funeral.” 


n,” and instead of 
Tay lor made this 


te 
QUEER TOILET RECIPES. 


Hair dyes and toilet beautifiers do not belong 
exclusively to our day and generation. Indeed, at 
the present time, there is a strong sentiment against 
the use of cosmetics, and preparations for “‘improv- 
ing” the hair. The Woman’s World publishes the 
following toilet recipes that were given out in the 
days of ancient Egypt’s glory. 


Curious hair recipes occur on some of the papyri, 
some of which are very absurd. One to prevent the 
hair from gr ony gray directs that a salve should be 
made from the blood of a black calf cooked in oil; 
in another that of a black bull is preferred for the | 
ape object; evidently the color of the animal was | 

ass through the salve into the hair. 

n another place we read of the tooth of a donkey, 
dipped in hone 
the rheie, and the 


nats for an ingenious com- 
pound are given for 


friend. 


Cakes of some composition which absorbed oil 
were always placed on the heads of the guests at a | 
feast, and from them the oil gradually trickled down | 
A most disagreeable practice this 
appears to have given | 
gyptians as well as 
with the He brews, oil was symbolical of joy and 


through the hair. 
may seem to us, but to them it a 
great pleasure; and with the 


gladness. 
Rouge and other coloring substances were used by 


Ay me used for really stre ngthe ning 


njuring the hair of a rival, and 
the counter-remedy to be used by those who think 
their hair-oil has been tampered with by a suspicious 
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Barry’s Tricopherous is positively guaranteed to 
force new hair to grow on bald heads; actual fact. [Adv. 





—+>— 

Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. lee 





LECTRICITY for Catarrh, Pain, Weakness. 
Cat.free, BET TTR Fletcher & Fletcher,Clev yeland,O. 
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25c. Marks anything. 
Capsule to make pint writing or stamp ink, | 5¢ 


Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, ¢ Conn _ 
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Soltinking Pen & Pi 
20 cents. 


ne fn Batter, Club of 


Name, Town & Stateon, 











Send 10 cents for a copy of the Penman’s Art Journal, 





to D, T. AMES, 205 Broadway, N. » A 
Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


or $1 for one year, 








TELEG RAPH Is a first-class trade, and 
at work. 
West is the country to grow up in. Write for our cire’s. 


can be quickly learned 

500 

We will teach you thoroug rly ant oat you at work 
VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS 
































R SOF and 100 other beautiful So: 
Bnsie complete and large catalogue choice 
Relea 10¢, Western Pub, Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hac Agents wanted to sell small pat. article. $5a 
L day. Cire. free. W. .Hasseibach, Box A5bl, Sandusky,0. 
~ PENSIONS, PAY and BOUNTY procured or no 
fee. Soldiers, Widow 8, C hildren, Mothers and Fathers. 
FITZGERALD & CO., Att’ys, Washington, D.C. 
$3 i TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
HORTHAND Dy trait or personaly. 
mali or 
PALMERS COLLEGE,1006Chestect 91 Philadelphia, 
a ee X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Best Remedy for aren s ons Lungs. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. Quincey, Llinols 
Our mammoth iimerasea circular on Dress 
FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. a aa en ee a 
EGGS May — Eggs of N. Amer. | 
Birds. The only complete book 
on the subject. Hand colored plates.’ 8 no’s at Wc. Send 
for club rates, Cupples & Hurd, Publishers, Boston. 
PA ENT ‘Al TQ Forlnventors! 
Wi for Bend for, Pamphlet. 
TRICK O’F ARRELL, At’ty at n, D.C. 
or AMPS. 100, all diffe rent. i 7 Cape cee Hope, : 
8c.; 5 Costa Rica, I crea ioe.’ 10 Egypt, Le. ; 
5 Guate! mala, l0e.; bh Heiigoltn and, 20c. ; 6 Japan, 5e.; 10 
Mexico, 12c.; 1,000 “mixed Price-list free. Agents 
wanted to sell stamps from mr appro: al sheets at 25 per 
| ct. com. Wm.£. Baitzell,412 N.Howard St.,Baltimore,Md. 
STU DY Thorough and practi- 
cal Instruction given 
by Marz in Book-keeping, Business 
Yorms, Arithmetic, Penmanship, Short- 
-~ und, etc. Low rates. Distance no objection, Circulars 
free. BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Artist, 2 





wanted. EUGENE PEARL, 3 Union Sq. New York. 

















OUTFIT $5, $3.50 $10, b + on 
land Boo , Gs On ©. D.5 Days Trial. 
an »U. =v 4 
"| BREF Root a ‘sons. 75 4 soot #3 longo. 
n - 
‘Try us once if ons, 7 sme af tnsetont ice, 
Perfection Dyes for | 
BRIGHT AND FAST Ssis"iufo 
washing and light, Tur- 
‘ardinal, Blue, Scarlet, Pink, 
ans Brown. “7 r package by mail. A ents want- 
ed. We, per & CO., Foxcro aine. | 





No. 128 EXTRA FINE ELASTIC eens: 
Se cents, stamps, for ozen 


nd 1 
ait & CO., 26 John St., New Son. 


Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 








unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention THE YOUTH’s Com- 
PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
‘or samples worth double the money. 


BARGAINS IN CYCLES 





Winter prices; don’t wait = Spring, buy 
now and save 20 per cent, st makes 
second-hand, shop-worn and new. Eas 


P Cycles and typewriters taken 
n_ exchan e. Catalogue free. GEORGE 
W. ROUSE & 8 , 8 H Street, Peoria, Ill. 


Father or Mother have Artificial Teeth ? 


Tell them of THE FLORENCE DENTAL 
PLATE BRUSH. Comfort and cleanliness de- 
mands its daily use. At all dealers. Circulars of 


_FLORENCE M’F’G CO., Florence, Mass. | 


ayments. 








COMMERCIAL COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
Highest Award at World's Exposition. 
Rook-keeping, Business, Short-hand,T: - 
Writing and Telegraphy taught. 1000 
dents. 13 Teachers. 10, raduates in Busin a Begin Ne “ 
_ Address WILBUR 4 xington, Ky. 





ALL Palade Send 25 cents 

od cy POULTRY FOOD, 

<8 lasts 12 fowls 2 wks. 
IS LAY, 1; safe TONIC 


-FRESH EGGS: 


Can be Obtained mikes HEN 
Mention this paper and'Cures ROUP. | Stamps accepted. 
address, AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 113 Adams dams st., 
hleago. Specimen copy Am. P. Journal free, cach order. each order. 


F ALL THE SAWS 


Tever ‘Saw saw, I never saw asaw saw as this saw 
saws.” What all say who use the Battle Creek 
Patent Self-Feed Wood Sawing Machine. B. C. 
MACHINERY CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 

~ DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$6.75. 


RIFLES$2.25 
ie 












































































All kinds cheaper than 
elsewhere. Before you 
buy send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address 
POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, | Ohio. | 
1 'S WANTED IN i 
Gers TERN SLES 
OMicMts!s BY Mal ef Home 
cf EMENTS [ 
GAEL BR BROWN 1B Tall ESTCHICAGO 
| CEI ent 
atte f et cor 
ph sfactor 
Guide Book of New York City ever issued—128 page 
and map. Send 6 cents in stamps to ave De- 
paremens, Grand Union Hotel, New York. ("Mention 
}OMPANION and an extra Guide will be mailed free, 
TANLEY’S ODD JOB 
EVENTY-FIVE CENT 
old by Hardware Dealer 
EE ONE OF THESE TOOL 
RINTING RESSES. 
Book of Type CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Poorer JdvSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c. 19 Murray St., N.Y. 
t2 Samples of Boren Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 9 
Ca LADY AGENTS son, secu 
yg employment at $50 to $100 per 
me ey Queen City Sup- 
Sample outfit free. 
ites Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O. 
GEN orWOMENto Sell 
| WANT ACENT-S MISSOURI STEAM WASHERS. 
t pays to act as my agent, because ——— ments in favor of 
ths weshgparas so numerous and convincing that sales are 
meee without dimicuity; Sent on Swe weeks 
m mn: n “s 
Sams ?s wom Ti, 8 Bocwe k 
66 " 
59 
is DO NOT STAMMER. 
Send for je age pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
INSTIT TE, N . Cor, llth and Spring Garden Sts., 
Phiten ur Hodonsed by Geo. W. § hil ds, ren. Phila. 
L edger, J ohn Wanamaker, Prof. H. C. W« ood, LL. D. 





Egyptian women to enhance, as they thought, their writing 
auty. The eyes had often a green line underneath APHY thorough taught at 

them; the lashes and eyebrows were pencilled in 7 astman Colle exe, 

black, and, as in modern Egypt, the nails were Po’kee pie, N. ¥ . Young men and women careful 


always stained red with a preparation from the 


henna plant. 





rting. Business 
istants. Address for cat- 


A 
men cones with com it ass 
al CARRINGT NC GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


jogue 


WONDERFUL!! Any onecan draw 
A NEW ART all Pictures, Portraits, Sketches 

from Nature, ete.. mechanically 

(patented). <A child can learn, 
Taught by mail; stamp for new art ¢ atalogue. Agents | 


ESTERBROOK'S ~<a 


- Xa oe - 25 
in either Commercial or Railroac elegraphy. The Great 
Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 





LLAR 
AND = OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMIC 

Made of cloth, and are quaint REVERSIBLE. C or- 
rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Il. Cata- 


logue. my COLLAR CO.,24 Exchange PI.,Boston, Mass. 


DR. SYKE’S “@qg 


SURE CURE CATARRH 
cians. cane for Pre wee book eCommmon Nense Talk” 

oy SYKES "SURE CURE CO. 330 Race St. Cincinnati, ti. Ohio. 

| Established, Chicago, 1870, Moved to Ci 

| Patent Foot Power Machinery 









Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


eae ( 0. LINDSAY PIN C) 


Is the best Safety Pin in use. Opensfromeither side. Send 
our address and receive set of no les on 


TWITCHELL & SO! ity, Conn. 
ICALLY NEW "CYCLES 


Sold direct to users with all discounts off, by 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW SYSTE) 

Ladies who write us will receive (gratis) photo- Complete Outfits. 
eragh of most b wradety Bee Feown) lady rider on one of our§_ | Wood or Ly — workers without 
MACHINES. | steam age can enpeteateliy com- 
i. ling Croll creulars free to all | Pete with h the o lees ry ee a otins 
wto: our New G Ma- 
Ne m»_ Mass. chinery, rather ae — AM proved for 
DANTO Gm ~~ | practical shop use, also for Industrial 
$ | — Home pais, ete. Cata- 
KCA FALLS 
MFG. cO., 456 y ater Street, 

$13 2510 $25, Seneca Falls, 











Samples and 5c. Ta) 


Agents wanted, 
Manuf’s Pant 


O. 9 oriktienan, Mass. 


THE FAVORITE. 












The only A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
known that venience, in sickness or in 
will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of ae —— 
this medicine has used itin his private practice twenty ae Unlike ther chairs it 
ears, and inevery case of any kind of Croup it by the one 
as never failed to cure. The comedy is tasteless 


sitting in it. We make Wheel and 
Physicians’ Chairs. Invaips’ Goons a 
Spxcrattty Catalogue free. 
this paper. Srevens Cua 

No, 3 Sixth St., ‘piusburgh, Pa. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers or Woop or Merat, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, amis save 
more money from their jobs, than 

by ony other means for doing their, 

8 

‘Soneatiiel Sehools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
tor themselves. ”  Price-List Xo, 
w, hyp & JOUN BARNES CO. 
0 9G - Ruby fit., Rockford, tm” 


and harmless. 


Sample with directions sent free by mail. 
Price, 50c. per box. C. A. BeLprn, M. 


D., Jamaica, N.Y 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREO PTI TOS arose Mier illustrat: | 
po fy | subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITION S, | 
ete. [9" A profitable business for a man with small capital. 

Is unterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue | 
cALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


“HOME EXERCISER”*/or Brain Work- | 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
new, se ientitic, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“HOME SCELOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL CULTURE,” 16 E, 
St. & 713 5th Ave., N. Y. Prof. D. L, 
Dowpb. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How to Get Str 
| Says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as sel ed 


HOTOGRAPHY 


Send stamp for our new “Handbook of 
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PAYS Wagon Sc 


Iron lava 


ee 


Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


Every size $ — For free ached list 


Photography? Miller & Hopkins, 442 Fulton mention this paper and addre: 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Fresh Silver Pa- JONES OF "8 NOWAMTON, 
per, Plain Silver Paper, Whatman Silver Pa- BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 








per, 25 cents per sheet (18 x 22), cut to any size. ie — 
” THE EDWARD HARRISON 
B oO Y Ss. IMEX Is Ks O.; 
I will mail you my elegant Compendium of Penman- | 
$1 ship, comprising over fifty beautiful engraved 
let of uarter-gross ape of my 


copies for home practice, 
nstructions, and a 
celebrated Perfection Pens. i s one dollar. The pens 
alone will be sent for ‘ostage Stamps taken. 
Our Illustrated College ou 8. Fo Lg haw 
Address: D. L. MUSSELM. , Principal, 
Gem City Business Collese. Quincy, Ill. 


a YOU DO THAT ?, 





Manufac' wee of 
Harrison’s Standard Burr 

Stone Grinding = Geaarien 
possess of ~-5 since and varieties, 


3 








capac. 
rand firability, ~r 
ls sent on trial 



















Hang your hat on window, | 
mirror or side of house; spec- a 
tators wonder how. Wizard cf} — Wik B qi 
Hat Rack, sticks anywhere. BS 
‘ Size 4 $; carry in vest pocket; | Bs 
peo ready. Splendid for O28 Patented March 234, 1880. 
| | ds and price cards in show | o& 
windows. AGENT TS D m-| 2% Give my address to your 
ple anc and i terme, ¥ 3 for %e. L. E.| aS Milk Dealer, and _ induce 
& t éo., eden s i him to deliver milk to you 
in them. You will 
co’ BOOK HOLDERS. never have it any other 





way afterward. Cata- 

logue, showing advan- 

tages, on application. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 

~ %2 Murray St., New York. York. 


Do Your Own Printing 


$3. Press for cards. Cingular Press $ $8 Size 


THE Most Perrect 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 

The Progressive EuchreTable 
Send for Catalogue. 

R. M. LAMBIE, 

39 E.19th St., N.Y. 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ T 
ELASTIC 


This new 
. SS has a Pad different 
W4 from all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 










TRI AL. 





and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and —_ 
Sent by mail. Cir, free. Eagleston Truss Co., 0., Chicago, dit 


gine 








WANTED. 
MEN, WO- 
MEN, BOYS 

AND GIRLS 
to work for us 
everywhere. No 


3} Be ok 
to factory, K KELSEY &CO. "Meriden, Conn 




















capit al ——_ 
to a 
+ eo volun One AE. S 
eekage and a 
Jozen Sample 
| packages to commence work with sent free. Send 10c. 


| Silver, for postage, etc., to G. , Conant, West Acton, 4 Mass. 


New “No. 2” Improved Mechanical Tele- 
graph Instrument (for practice) Combined Key 
SF Biant Sounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 
oy Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
ey Combination Set, ‘giving loud, clear sound with 
slightest force or movement of Key. All made in first- 
class instrument composition Bra: ame pattern as best 
ae eee ys Tas e, & nt <8 mail prepaid, with al- 
nabet cards, &c.. 50. Complete — Telegr. 
tne a Book sent free to an addre: — 
. A. H. BU NNELL & CO., 1 wc Liberty St., N. t., N. Y. 






Used by thousands of Siret-clace B Seatnetusees 
and Mechanics on their best work. Its success 


has b 
way py j ONLY GENUINE 


le. Remember that 
Le 'age’s Liquid Giue is man 

UCESTER, M 

le by mail 20c? stam ass 


USSIA CEMENT 00., an 


















EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
=} box—all good silk and g ‘colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
each package. Send Postal note or oonre 

iL 


in 
to ita? oR 
conte Rib BRREEO 
‘ON, MASS, 


© FoR. 
BEAUTY POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 
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Deserving of confidence.— Sufferers from Bron- 
| chial Troubles, Coughs, Hoarseness and Sore Throat 
should try “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They are uni- 
versally considered superior to all other articles used 
for similar purposes, and can be freely used with safe- 
ty. Sold only in boxes. Price, 2 cents. (Ads. 


A SMALL SPACE 


Occupied by the 


BAR 


Which has large _capacit: 

and folds up out rot the way. 
Sells wre Rs profits 
made. Ad 


whnene Empire W. Co. ‘Auburn, WY. WF Y. 


MUSIC ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly 
($1.00 ae year) in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 2 = postage, send free, samples 
with Ten Complete » = eces of our very latest 
popular vocal an nstrumental music, full 
Size 11 1-2 x 13 in. q printed on vy yy heavy 
music paper, and would cost $4, t Music 
Stores. That popular song, ‘*‘ The Ship That Car- 
ries Me Home,” is now oung everywhere. Specimen 
cae aoe Catalogue of sheet music e 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


____—« 842 and 844 Broadway, New York, 





THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
F. P. Robinson C0. Dye Lightens woman’s labor 


(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. | | No more chapped hands 
Try a few pairs of.our or lame backs. Sav 4 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. f | time and labor. Hands do not 
per pair, or Children’s § | touch water; boiling water can 
plain or ribbed French be used, also soda, potash, lye, 
goods at the same price, }| &e, Cloths knit by a patent 
and be convinced that there process, elastic, easy to wring, 
are absolutely Cleanfast } | absorb water like a sponge. A 
Black Stockings yo will | | wonderful labor-saving inven- 
| tion. Over 600,000 sold. 
Ee at Sight, no experience 


Self-Wringing Mop 


OLEANFAS, 























not. stain, and an 
washed like w hite hose and 

3 retain their lustre. 

Mictates | Wein st2§ New York. 

49 West Street, Boston, 

107 State Street; Chicago, 











SLIDING DOWN A MOUNTAIN. 


There is an indefinable exhilaration in rapid 
motion, as every school-boy knows; else why should 
he tug up hill, time after time, for the sake of sliding 
down again? But an Englishman, touring among 
the Alps, describes a coasting exploit of two ladies 
of his party, which, however interesting for once, 
would hardly have been voluntarily repeated. In a 
small way, and with some differences of method, it 
reminds one of the common practice of sliding down 
the Mount Washington railway on a board. The 
party had finished climbing, and was ready to 
descend, but then came the question how the descent 
should be made. 


necessary, our new methods of 
selling assure success. Exclu- 
sive Territory. Liberal terms, 


| Illustrated clreular f free. 
TRIUMPH MOP CO., 
115 PUB. 8Q., CLEV “4 AND, }. 




















SONS W 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 


We might return on foot, of course, but that would 








take two or three hours, and be sides, that was not ~ THE 
& la mode. For all who can pay for it there is a 
eculiar contrivance of descent, which, sooth to say, —_ 
nad been one of the attractions of the Tia 
though whether or no to avail ourselves of it, was 
matter of much discussion. pecrenell the medical authorities to be a 


Standing about the house were two or three men 
with long spikes in their shoes, and leaning against 
the walls a peared certain light wooden frames with 
long hentia These are sledge s, and to do the 
mountain geepeely you should go down, like a streak 
of lightning, on one of them. It seemed a queer 
and nervous operation, as the sledge marks were vis- 
ible down the steep crest for some distance, and then 
pitched round a corner into unknown space. There 
were, moreover, but two men available just then, so 
that our party must be divided. 

The two ladies at last consented to try, and all the 
little colony of the hill assembled to see them packed. 
The priests assured us of their safety, and that they 
would reach the bottom in twenty minutes. One 
portly old fellow, with a trombone of a voice, was 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natura) 


deficiency or 4 waste of Oxydizable Phosphorus 
—— existing inthehumaneconomy, The reme- 
consists in the administration of a preparation of 
being at once ee and oxydizable. 
CHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES is the only 
preparation of Phosphorus which combine these char- 
acteristics in the i, Nigh degree for Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Const ht Sweats, and Nervous 
come! it * = mmended by Physicians, 
eR _ $1 per bottle, oat for circular, 
WIXC ESTER & CO., Chemists,162 William st., N.Y. 


TANDARD MUSIC 


Four Superb Music Music Books, printed on fine pa~ —— on La 


| virtues by 








process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an —— 
water, glycerine, &c., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
n taste and smell it is not offensiv e, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
ts administration is always followed by’ satisfactory results. 
tis more — assimilated than other Oils, ° 
tis more nutritious than other Oils. : 
f its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 

perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the pooner ualities abounding in the stores. 

t is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have ett. 
unquestionably, the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. v. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agerts for U. S. and Canada. 


CORNISH’ S REAT INSTALLMENT OFFER 
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not only emphatic in his assurances, but putting a o samt prepaid. nd STAND lates, ist = sepaignie $1 25 (20 Stop) Organs Reduced to Onl y 

hand on the shoulder of each of the men preparing ALBUM— of ch olce get ‘om cel AN Warranted for \ and sold for CASH 

to descend, warned them to take special care of the ray _ posers, msc ae hg indier, STAN piest. $208 $45.00 

two English ladies. D 4 
Yet Se should have seen them as they were tilted nie" aon nae Fe 12 TA Pte ost 1 O AFTER 10 DAYS’ TEST TRIAL the bal- 

over the edge! A small pillow tied on each sledge GEMS —tic 0 Pages of ones an yoy a4 ance of price, _00 to be paid 

formed the seat; two crooked pegs were all there 


was to hold by; the feet were pre essed against the 
runners. For precaution, a string gathered in all 
habiliments lest they should catch against the rocks. 

The men, putting themselves between the handles 


in Monthly installments of 
per month until all is paid. 





tions B81 emenia 6 ete. Fe piano. ST At ND- 
ONC seeneaes 220 pp. of songs and a. 
com piano sccompenimente eves from © 


works if A. on 
{and Kjerul TITLE PA PAGES icra? 
“yy Price of each book 50c., 

























Stool, Instruction Book and deliv- 
in front, and leaning well backward, struck their ittusteateo | n Col ery on board cars here FREE, 
spikes into the ground. In a minute they were } LYON & HEALY Publishers, 
beyond shouting distance; in a minute more they Suapead State & Monroe Sts. Chi lcago. 


Style “Oriental,?? No. 5,000. 


COMPASS—E OcTaVES, 20 NECESSARY 
STOPS, SUB-BASS, 2 OCTAVE COUP- 
LERS, AND 2 KNEE SWELLS, 


CONTAINS 10 FULL SETS OF THE CELE- 
BRATED ORCHESTRAL TONED reeps, 


a FAMOUS “ ORIENTAL” ORGAN aa 
Teed board so constructed and arranged a: 
form 18 EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL 
preamp Som one lee More than contained in 
any other Reed Organ ever Built by any makers 
atany Price. 

Wechallenge all the makers in the world to 
produce an organ equaling the “Oriental” in 
purity, sweetness, power, volume, and varicty of 
tone, or one on which so many exquisitely beauti- 
ful tone combinations and effects can be produced. 


were shooting round the shoulder of the hill, and 
whether for better or for worse, our wives were gone! 

‘As we could not know the result till we reached 
the bottom ourselves, we made hurried adieus to the 
friendly priests, and set off at our best speed down 
the path, reac hing Saifnitz in an hour and a half. 
We met two or three sledges coming up, carried on 
their drivers’ backs, but could not learn’ the fate of 
those in which we were interested. At the door of 
the inn, however, we spied them, propped against 
the wall; and within doors were 5—— and 4 
hardly yet knowing, it seemed, whether they stood 
on their heads or their heels. 

They described their unwonted flight as a short 
agony,—which it must be also for the sledgemen 
themselves, who were streaming with pe rspiration, 
and looking much exhausted. The men either ran 
with the sled gee, — them round the many 
turns, and ull ing them lightly over obstacles; or, 
when the descent favored, suddenly seating them: 
selves in front of each occ upant, left the sledge to 
its own momentum; then down went driver and 
sledge, and lady and all, at a velocity which took 
away the breath. 

If a check occurred, or the ground varied, the 
spiked feet were struck out in a moment; but what 
oe ae pl speed, the shaking, and the fright, poor 
— were aching all over; and though 
glad to ha had the experience, were not inclined 
to repeat it. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tes Sets, 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. | 
Jecorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 











jo Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $: sant ers. 
ee Imported Dinner Sets. 118 rders. 


12 
Decorated iuperted Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
i 0 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging lamp with with 1am orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, "Ladies" or Boys’ with 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee ‘as Tea. 


Send your 
address for our 64 page, } Lig “ieee Cotton ne, containing 
complete Premium 


‘Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA GO., 
_210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


50 ise The WONDERFUL 


jieces, with $: 


_ 
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test trial. 


that this will be aSAMPLE 
ORGAN intended to induce 
arties to purchase, and there- 

arlor Organ that is POSSI- 








REMEMBE 


and influence other 
fore ye tA L— e eat Parl 
BLE T 


canes ro CATALOGUE FREE. 
Be sure and write tous. We can save you Money. 
OF ELEGANT NEW ROSEWOOD a eee 
- = from $200 to $300, sold for half cash and 
Height, 14 in.; Length, 48 iu.; WAd%, 24.un.; Weight, 875 tbe. half in fro monthly installments, 


CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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HER LOST TREASURE. 


Stuart Cumberland, an Englishman who has per- 
formed very wonderful exploits in thought-reading, 
has had many amusing encounters with persons 
overrating his powers. Again and again he has been 
asked to attempt the impossible, as in the following 
case, related in his ‘‘Thought-Reader’s Thoughts.” 
One evening in Paris, he was rather late in going 
home to dress for dinner, and as he entered his room, 
saw a strange woman sitting complacently on the 
sofa. 
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Fancy Carpet | Folding, 








ROCKERS BI seeing Rattan CHAIR = 
E8si IPEDES and SELF PROPEL TS 


ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


Over (00 different designs. | 
Our Patent Automatic Brake on all Car. | 
riages, ieee: We have discontinued 
pe ing; by fn mend your orders > | 

pong td e x: lashi ‘ 
= profits. ur si ing pric 
= special Bargains will astonis! sh . 

Goods so! id-und der a guarantee 
ind delivered 1 free to oe pet point in 

. 2 Send stamp for 






She at once told me that for several days she had 
tried in vain to see me, and that she wished to con- 
- sult me upon a matter of pressing importance. 

“T have not a minute to spare,” said I; 
already late.” 

She begged ten thousand pardons, assuring me 
that this was really wne affaire trés sérieuse, and 
that it lay in my power to make her happy forever. 

“Well, madam, briefly, what is it?” 

“O monsieur, you who read the thoughts of every 
one, can you not read mine? I am in great trouble.” 

Her voice trembled, and straightway I resolved to 
give her a patient hearing. | 


“T am 





URC MFC. CO. 
145 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


YOU CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 


Excepting by being measured at one of our 
stores or sending your order by mail, The 
reputation of these justly cele- 
7 brated goods is now so widel 
known in every State in = 
Union that we have only 
keep > the public v a. 
directions how to obtain the 


Famous Custom-Made 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 
Suits cut to order, $13.25. 
Overcoats, to order, $12. 
1. “Only a postal card” with 
‘our address, rov ided you < 


ENTION HIS PAPER, cheap 
brings by return mail 20 sam- a apa oe 


ples cloth to select from, self- | frien & 000 this seaso: 
Measurement blanks and a | cts ends should makeit nes x = 
























“Yes, monsieur, I am very miserable. A week ago, 
I lost my poor little Alphonse.” 
touchingly that my eyes moistened. 
him for me?’ 

“Find him?” said I, quite relieved to hear that 
Alphonse was at least alive. “‘Has he run away?” 

“No, he has been stolen.’ 

“And have you no trace ‘a him?” 

“No, I have sought for him everywhere, and have 
offered rewards for his recov ery, but as yet without 
result. So, monsieur, I come to you.” 

“I am afraid I cannot help you.’ 

“Suppose,” she hastily broke in, “I brought you 
face to face with the one I suspect, ‘could you tell me 
if she were guilty? Monsieur, Alphonse was as 
much to me as any child.” 


She said this so 
“Can you find | 


is | a 
WORTH — ‘but 
greatest The grand- 








READ what we give to eve 


Here she put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

“What, your husband?” 

“No, monsieur, I am not married.” 

“Your fiancé ?”’ 

“No, monsieur. 

“Your dog?” 

“Yes, a dear little fluffy, yellow thing, with a curly 
tail. Gu est mon cher Alphonse?” and she wrung 
her hands piteously. 

“Ts that all?” I asked, almost laughing outright. 

“All!” she cried, indignantly, and when I bade 
her adieu without wasting more words, I could see | 
that she thought me a hard-hearted monster. 


It was my dog.” 





a 
HARD LINES. 
Perhaps those who are fond of tongue-twisting 


sentences may like to repeat the following couplet 
correctly and rapidly: 


The swan swam over the river; swim, swan, swim: 
The swan swam back again; well swam, swan! 


linen tape measure. 2. 
But tf you have not time 
to wait for samples, tell 
us about the color pre- 















ferred, with waist, in- 
side leg and hip meas- 
ures, remit $3, together with 35 cts. to cover cost of 
expressage or postage, and we will forward the goods 
jee pata Me any address in 
the U. S., guaranteein 
safe Fee ery and cuties ON LY A 
satisfaction or money 
refunded. Remember 
that for any cause we re- POSTAL CARD 
fund money at buyer's request upon return of goods,or 
make alterations on new garm ents Tree of extra charge. 
ay MOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
dress a 
malt to rr18 Summer St.,Boston,Mass. 
RANCH OFFICES: 

285 e.g Ni York; sSurnside 
Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market 2 nn, 
ass.; Butler’s Exchange, Provid cet 

A letter from the American "Express ‘Co. ( (ea ici 
$20,000,000) about our standing and business methods 
may be obtained by writing to them at Boston, 


Productive. Bright red color and ve 
CABBAGE, pea wantsit. Al 
1 pkt. BEST OF ALL 


roush the 
fine large handsome heads, erisp, sender, an f excellent mand a pat f STONISHER CUCUMBER. 
juctiveness, fine size, form and qualit; 
'Y (Oyster Plant). This does } yp RL 
This variety has mammot 
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gr4 as the finest o 
ROLIFIC POP CORN. 
much as an average ¢ 

worth $3, and likely dhwep “NT at you 
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The earliest Ly t he world.” oe a ai large 7 
soli o any mar 
lutely the earliest for home or market. 
di drich flavor. Wield shundandly, we Ene on every ha will thi: 
tender, an ¥ le 
11 kt. E STING 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 

time during the year. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 

s 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Di tin Re b that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 

r is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
pagers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
DISORDERED HEARING. 


The senses, in their normal action, never deceive; 
but they are all liable to disturbing influences of 
various kinds, which cause them to act abnormally. 
They may be painfully exalted in sensibility, or the 
organs of sense may be so blunted as to become 
partly or wholly incapable of performing their usual 
functions. 

They may even give rise to sensations that are 
absolutely false. The eye may “see” bright lights, 
beautiful scenes, forms of familiar friends, or mon- 
sters of hideous shape,—see them as clearly as we 
see anything,—and yet the apparent objects be 
wholly unreal. 

Disorders of hearing are the most common of all. 
Ringing, or tinkling, rumbling, roaring, or beating 
—as of an audible pulse—are heard in various dis- 
turbed states of the system. This is a frequent re- 
sult of the misuse or overuse of drugs, as by the 
large doses of quinine taken in malaria. 

False voices may be heard, so distinct that the 
person does not once suspect their objective unreal- 
ity. These hallucinations may connect with an un- 
sound state of the brain, but they may be wholly 
independent of it. 

The celebrated Dr. Macnish, when suffering from 
fever, had hallucinations ofisight and hearing com- 
bined. He says: 

“I was broad awake; my eyes were closed, and 
yet I saw with perfect distinctness the whole scene 
going on in the theatre—Ducrow, performing his 
wonders of horsemanship, and the assembled multi- 
tude, among whom I recognized several intimate 
friends. When I opened my eyes, the whole scene 
vanished; when I closed them, it instantly returned. 

“But though I could thus dissipate the spectacle, I 
found it impossible to get rid of the accompanying 
music. This was the grand march in the opera of 
Aladdin, which was performed by the orchestra with 
more superb and imposing effect, and with greater 
loudness, than I had ever heard it before.” 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal lately 
described a case due simply to marked constipation 
of long standing. At first, the voices were heard at 
night. They seemed to be the voices of three per- 
sons, who persisted in tormenting the patient with 
offensive talk. 

At length they annoyed her by day as well as night. 
They would sing, yell and quarrel among themselves, 
and at times command her to do things that affrighted 
her. Sleep was impossible day or night. She was 
wholly relieved by a few days of careful treatment, 
which regulated the bowels and secured sound sleep. 


dae nicagiiiomimanis 
STARS VISIBLE IN JANUARY. 


On no month in the year do the heavens present a 
more charming display of the glory of the stars than 
in January. The superb Orion leads the glittering 
hosts, treading with starry feet the vast concave and 
being so situated that he can be seen all over the 
world. Two bright stars, Betelguese and Bellatrix, 
sparkle on his shoulders, Rigel glows on the left foot 
and Saiph on the right knee, the four stars forming 
a parallelogram, and with the well-known girdle 
and sword outlining the figure. 

A little star in the sword has a hazy look when 
seen by the unaided eye. It is a nebula, known as 
the Great Nebula of Orion, and when seen in the 
telescope is one of the most wonderful sights the in- 
strument reveals. We had a view of it through the 
object-glass of the great Russian telescope. 

Four bright stars in the centre formed a trapezium, 
a kind of window looking out upon the black im- 
mensity of space. Around it were nebulous masses 
in spiral form, filling the field of the telescope, and 
producing a vision of loveliness no words can de- 
scribe. The light, airy grace of the spiral masses, 
the delicacy of the tints of green and gold, and the 
impression of majesty and sublimity transcended 
any telescopic picture we had seen, even Saturn and 
his rings paled before it. 

Many interesting stars may be traced, takir * Orion 
for the starting point. Aldebaran, the rea star 
forming a V with four smaller stars, is on the north- 
west, and the favorite cluster of the Pleiades is 
northwest of Aldebaran. 


If the eye turns southeast of Orion, the most 
beautiful star in the sky comes into view. It is 
Sirius, shining with a white light, a sun many hun- 
dred times larger than our sun. It belongs to the 
first or highest class of stars and is still in the vigor 
of its youth; for stars grow old and their light grows 
dim. Such is the case with our sun, who shines with 
a yellow light, and is a star of the second class. 

The red star Procyon, a classmate of our sun, is 
aorth of Sirius, and these two stars form with Betel- 
guese an equilateral triangle that any intelligent 
observer may easily trace. E. M. C. 


a 
HER OFFERING. 


Belinda, the mother cat at our house, had taken to 
| spending her days and nights in some unknown 
place, and though we guessed she must have a family 
| of kittens, not one of us could find them. The 
| children tried to follow her when she was let out 
after her meals, but she always contrived to outwit 
them, sometimes hurrying into the barn, and disap- 
pearing in some dark corner, and again refusing to 
go anywhere until the spies had vacated the field. 





She was a crafty old cat, full of years and wiliness, 
and finally the search for her hidden treasure was 
abandoned. 

“She'll tell us some day,” said the children, “but 





oh! what a lot of time we’re losing, when we might 
be playing with those kittens!” 

On New Year’s morning, it was bright and cold, 
and there were great festivities at our house, with 
gifts and greetings. Suddenly, as we were all 
chattering bes green there was heard a prodigious 
“meow!” and turning to the long piazza window, 
what should we see but Mother Belinda, and beside 
her a plump, well-grown kitten. 

With one shout, the children opened the window, 
and the proud mother, taking her Maltese infant by 
the neck, ~—— it inside, and deposited it at 
Bessie’s feet. Then she went to the window, asked 
to be let out, and when her petition was granted, 
trotted away to the barn. Several minutes passed, 
and again she appeared with another baby, and her 
—a- were repeated until five handsome 

ittens were running about the floor, trying to avoid 
the children, whom they seemed to think most 
strange and alarming animals. 

“Meow!” said Mother Belinda, as she licked them 
in succession, and proudly looked up at us, and the 
children cried: “It’s a lovely New Year’s present, 
Belinda. You couldn’t have given us anything we 
should have liked half as well!’ 

After the general acclamations had ceased, the 
baby of the flock looked up, and said, soberly, ‘‘And 
wasn’t she patient, too, to keep them so long? I 
on she thought we should ’preciate them more 
at New Year’s than Christmas!” 


—EE —>— ---— 
FIRMLY RESOLVED. 


A standard industry connected with the New Year 
is the manufacture of good resolutions, and many an 
absurd phase does it show. One little boy, who had 
expressed renewed ambition with the first of Jan- 
uary, was asked to write out his improved plan of 
life. Without hesitation, he sat down and made | 


these concise notes: | 
| 
“PROGRAMME FOR EVERY DAY: 


‘* Work—four hours. 
** Study—twelve hours. 
* Play—eight hours.” 


“I suppose you didn’t intend to provide for such 
trivial occupations as eating and sleeping?” sug- 
gested his uncle, mildly. 

The boy stood perplexed; he apparently expected 
eating and sleeping to take care of theantelves. 
They always did. 

“And don’t you think your number of hours might 
be lessened a trifle?” 

The lad looked at them, and considered. 

“They add all right,’’ he replied, with refreshing 
— ty. “Twenty-four hours make one day, you 

now!” 

———___>—___—_ 


* AMUSING A PATIENT. 


The old-time doctor’s ideas of a physician’s duty to 
his pa‘ * were.) S¥olently meant but hardly 
tende {ained -"; of the surgeons of a past gen- 
eratic 4 «5 in charge a case where a patient’s 
limb\  - oadly crushed, announced that he was about 
to pefform an amputation. 


A near relative of the wounded man took the 
doctor to one side and asked: “Do you think, doctor, 
that the patient will get over it?” 

“He? Never! Why, there hasn’t been the least 
chance of his recovery from the start.” 

“Then what is the use of putting him through the 
suffering?” 

“Oh, well, you see, we doctors don’t like to tell 

tients right off that they’ve got to die. We like to 

lo a little something to amuse them!” 


Sa 
CORSICAN WOMEN. 


The women of Corsica are devoted to their hus- 
bands, and willingly sacrifice everything to their 
demands. A wife considers herself the complement 
of the man, not his equal. In the house she keeps 
discreetly in the background. Says the London 
Queen : 

At meal-times wife and daughters will not sit 
down with her guests, but hover about as atten- 
dants. Out of doors the men go forth to work gun 
in hand, while the women walk behind carrying the 
heavy tools. 

If the happy couple have to climb a steep and 
stony path, and they ey to possess only one 
horse, it is the man who bestrides the wiry-limbed 
beast, while the wife may consider herself lucky if | 
she be —— to catch hold of the stirrup-leather | 
or the horse’s tail. 


—_——@——_____ 





TRAVELLING BEES. 


The distances traversed by bees in pursuit of honey | 
are surprising to a person unfamiliar with the habits 
of these busy workers. | 


| 

A bee-keeper one morning dredged the backs of 
his bees with flour, as they were leaving the hives. 
He did this by a preconcerted arrangement with a 
friend who had a fine cloverfield in bloom forty 
miles away. 

The day following the experiment, he received a 
letter from this friend, stating, ‘‘There are plenty of 
your white-jacket bees here in my clover.” It was 
truly a wonderful instinct that sent the bees so far 
from home in quest of honey. 


a 





LITTLE BILLY had a new brother, and soon after- 
ward one of his neighbors said to him: 

“So you have another baby at your house? 
a right smart little fellow, I suppose?” 

“Humph!” said Billy, turning up his nose “How 
many smart boys do you expect us to have in our | 
| family?” 





He’s | 


A war veteran who had rheumatism 20 years re-~ 
ceived great benefit from Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ado 


~~ 
**Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of 
no Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 


— 
“Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- 
ton. For $1 by maii, a large bottle sent express paid. [Adv, 


CALENDAR for 1889. 


Our NEW CALENDAR is just completed and is 
pr db 's to be the daintiest thing of 
the season. It is in six sheets, each 7x8 inches, and 
containing six designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey, of 
Boston, whose water-color drawings of child life are 
the leading features of Prang’s celebrated Christmas 
and Easter Cards. Each design has a delicate bit of 
water color landscape, the whole forming a series of 6 
exquisite pictures, equal to anything sold in the art 
stores for studies, 











By request, we offer a limited number for general dis- 
tribution and will mail the set of six sheets on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps or currency. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CoO., 
Box 3127 J, Boston, Mass. 
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PRICE, $1.00. Thisis a school-at-lhome book, con- 
taining a complete course of lessons in business. It 
has been highly recommended by bankers, manufac- 
urers and prominent merchants. Hundreds of suc- 
cessful men have bought copies for their sons. The 
arithmetic of these lessons is the arithmetic of the 
cash desk and the counting-room. The latest, shortest 
and easiest methods are thoroughly explained. The 
Lowell Multiplication Rule, the Five-Four-Five 
Interest Method, and the Wanamaker Discount 
Rule (all new) are worth a small fortune to all who 
have figuring todo, The bank checks and other bus- 
iness forms printed in four colors, form an attractive 
feature. ailed to any address for One Dollar. 
SPECIAL: I have just published How to Write 
a Good Business Letter (Price, 40 cents). It is a 
beautiful book containing peecosragnic prints of letters, 
envelopes, business writing, ete. Jf yon order at once 
mentioning this paper) / will send both books for #1,00 
ddress SEYMOUR EATON, 50 Bromfield St. Boston 
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STUDIES rented by mail fMéwer than at city 





ART rates. Send stamp to Bor 171, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








FOR NEW YGAR’S AND ALL THE YEAR. 


LUNDBORGS 


EDENIA, MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, ALPINE VIOLET, 


PERFUMES, 


GOYA LILY. 


LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE, 





These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for any reason, 


they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 





LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 
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TRADE MARK: 


ical and fastidious buyers as 
durability of foreign goods. 





Selling Agents, 


A new Wash Fabric produced by the 


JOHNSON MFG. CO., 


in addition to their fine Book Fold Ginghams, which 
have acquired so deserved a popularity. 
The Chalon Cloths will commend themselves to crit- 


All the dry goods houses sell them. 


DENNY, POOR & CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


possessing all the style and 
COLORS ABSOLUTELY Fast. | 


NEW YORK & BOSTON. 














Perfect Ease 


AND 


COMFORT. 
Pa | 
Noiseless, Warm, 
Durable. 














SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 
SHE: “How thoughtful it was of Dear 


Charles to bring me a 
Alfred Dolge Felt Slippers. 
warm and comfortable that I have not had 
gS ee booid snes wearing them.” 
NEW YEAR’S SUGGESTION T 
OTHER GOOD HUSBANDS. 
Prevents Rheumatism, Coldness of Feet, Excessive Perspiration. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


ALFRED DOLGE 


FELT SHOES 
SLIPPERS. 











Made in all Styles for 


MEN,WOMEN 


AND 


CHILDREN. 


pair of the 
They areso 
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Mention Companion. 




















